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An answer to every movement made by 
the body is found in the action of President 
Suspender. All strain is relieved. No other 
suspender is built on the same principle as 
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for manual workers price is 50 cents. If the nearest 
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receive a pair of new design by mail postpaid. 
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ORAWN BY FR. GRUGER AND JAMES PRESTON 


By Albert J. Beveridge 


U. S. Senator from Indiana 


THE CZAR'S RIGHT-HAND MEN IN MANCHURIA 


REQUENTLY a gang of a thousand Chinamen 
have but a single yellow-mustached Russian as 
their overseer, but this single overseer keeps 

them at work by a system of bosses. They are 
divided into companies and these companies into 
squads, and each squad has its Chinese boss. These 
overseers you will find respectful, disciplined, of 
only subordinate intelligence, but every one of them 
endowed with the personality of command. Certain 
it is that the multitudes of laborers are well managed. 
Go to their huts when the day’s work is done and 
have your interpreter engage them in conversation. 
Some are smoking tobacco—why do Chinamen never 
chew ?—some smoking opium, some gambling. 
You are treated courteously, offered food and tobacco, 
and there is no unwillingness to talk freely with you. 

‘We are very contented indeed with our lot,’’ was 
the free translation of the interpreter talking to a 
Chinese laborer, who with more than a thousand 
comrades was building an immense grade. ‘‘ Many 
of us were Boxers. There is no use going into the 
reason why — maybe we were misled and maybe we 
received orders. We like the way Russia treats us. 
We have work to do, are told how to do it and get 
paid for it. We don’t know and we don’t care who 
governs the country. All we want is to make money 
so that we can buy food and tobacco and opium.’’ 

Connect this remark of the railway laborer in 
Manchuria with the observation of a highly edu- 
cated English-speaking young Chinese merchant of 
Shanghai, met as a fellow-traveler in Japan—‘‘ I 
don’t care who governs us and I don’t know a single 
Chinese merchant who does care. All we want is 
an opportunity to do business and make money.”’ 


A Masterful Constructive Engineer 


We have observed the soldier, the priest, the 
subordinate officials, the bosses, even the labor- 
ers. Let us now become acquainted with the 
constructive minds on the ground. At Nikolsk, 
Harbin, Vladivostok, wherever emergency or in- 
clination calls him, you will find the Engineer- 
in-Chief in charge of the Manchurian Railway — 
that most extraordinary example of what is 
called ‘‘ progress’’ now under construction in 
the world, on which the Russian Government 
will have expended before its completion one 
hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Engineer-in-Chief Tugovitch is, perhaps, sixty 
years of age, of powerful. physical frame, face 
glowing with intelligence, an eye dull in lustre 
but keen in suggestions of quick mentality. 
Tugovitch is the personal selection of Russia’s 
master mind, Witte, Minister of Finance. For 
nearly forty years he has been in active service. 
He was a military engineer in the Russo-Turkish 
War. Hewas the engineer of the Trans-Caspian 
road. Again he was employed in difficult engi- 
neering work in the mountains of Bessarabia. 
There is not a practical feature of railway build- 
ing, from the placing of ties or the bolting of 
rails to the planning of lines and the thinking out 
of systems, of which Tugovitch is not master by 
experience as well as by ability. 

And, like nearly all the men who struggle to 
the top through the civil-service grades of 
Russia’s administrative system, Tugovitch is a 
planner of empire, a moulder of the future, a 
suggester of material schemes for the seizure 
of power and opportunity by the Russian 
Government. For example: Tugovitch many 


years ago proposed that the Czar should build the 
railway from Sinope, just beyond Constantinople, to 
Bagdad, thus controlling the commerce of Asia Minor 
and holding Persia in the inextricable grasp of 
Russia. It is said that Witte approved the scheme. 
But Witte was then only the head of a department in 
the ministry of finance, and the Cabinet rejected the 
Persian proposition. It was a mistake of which 
Germany took quick advantage. For Germany is 
now building this railroad. It is a part of Germany’s 
strategy, which has usurped the past power of England 
and the future possibilities of Russia in the Turkish 
Empire, across Asia Minor and through Persia, even 
to the Gulf. If you ask what all this means, the 
answer is so simple as to be startling. It means 
some 20,000,000 of consumers in Turkey, several mil- 
lions more in Asia Minor and some 15,000,000 in 
Persia; and that is something to interest factory own- 
ers and factory laborers and agriculturists, and every- 
body else who has anything to sell. 


Wiy the Manchurian Road was Built 


Tugovitch is very frank and free in his expression of 
opinion. More than five years ago he went through 
Manchuria on horseback over every possible line of 
the proposed road. He personally selected the routes 
which the various lines were to take. ‘‘I know 
the road was not built for the purpose of seizing 
Manchuria,’’ said he ‘‘ nor, as dreamers declare, for 
the purpose of ultimately controlling China. It was 
built fora plain engineering reason — namely, because 
of the impracticability of water transportation down 
the Amur and Shilka Rivers. You have been over 
that route yourself. The rise and fall of water in 
those rivers make navigation impracticable.’’ (It 
had taken me more than four weeks to go a 
distance on those rivers which was scheduled 
for eight days.) ‘‘ The engineering difficul- 
ties and financial cost of continuing the 
Siberian line along the Amur River are plain 
to everybody who takes the journey. And 
yet, having built the Siberian Railroad as far 
as we have, it was necessary to complete the 
line continuously to Vladivostok. Manchuria 
was between our line and Trans-Baikal Siberia 
on the west and our port at Vladivostok on 
the east. The plains, valleys and passes of 
Manchuria afforded a route almost straight, 
and one which, in comparison with the diffi- 
cult Amur route, is cheap and easy. This 
fact of physical geography and engineering 
science was the origin of the Manchurian 
Railway. Of course, when it became pos- 
sible to lease Port Arthur and Talienhwan for 
a short period and thus have a railway.outlet 
to the very thick and centre of the human 
activities of the Orient, common-sense sug- 
gested the extension of our line to those ports. 

‘* That is absolutely all there is in the pur- 
pose and consequences of the building of this 
road. Russia cannot colonize this territory 
if she would. The Russian cannot compete 
with the Chinaman as a merchant, as a 
laborer, as an artisan. Now that safety and 
order have been established as a necessary 
consequence of guarding our railroad, China- 
men are pouring into Manchuria literally by 
the hundred thousand. So far, then, from 
the Russian peasant crowding out the China- 
man in this country the very rhuch more 
serious question is: How shall we preserve 
Siberia and even Russia from Chinese com- 
petition? The contract with the Chinese 








































Government for the construction of the road provides that the 
Chinese Government may take it off our hands in thirty-six 
years, and that in any event it shall become the absolute 
property of China in eighty years. I think, and al! the 
deeper students think, that exactly this will occur. You 
ask why, then, are we expending all of this energy, all of this 
money in constructing the road at all? It is to complete the 
Siberian road, as I tell you.’’ 

This same question was asked of another official, who 
made a similar answer, but added: ‘‘ I admit that is no suffi- 
cient answer to the question. And there is no sufficient 
answer to the question nor to any of the schemes for the 
extending of Russian empire. We are moving forward, 
always moving forward in each particular and specific case 
without knowing exactly why. The practical and immediate 
reasons against each of our advances for more than a century 
have been overwhelming, and most Russians, as individuals, 
have been opposed to them; and yet the command is 
‘ Forward,’ still ‘Forward’ and ever ‘ Forward.’ It is as 
if we were impelled outward and onward by some unseen 
hand.”’ 

Sure enough, nearly every Russian met in Russia and 
Siberia was against the acquisition of Manchuria; and yet 
all of them were willing to fight rather than abandon it. 


The Striking Personality of Grodekoff 


General Grodekoff, Governor of Eastern Siberia and Man- 
churia, and Admiral Alexieff, executive representative of the 
Russian Government in South Manchuria and upon the Ori- 
ental seas, were all very frank, very open and astonishingly 
independent in their opinions—astonishingly independent, 
that is, from the Anglo-Saxon viewpoint, which is that all 
Russians, and especially all officials, have the same opinion, 
and that that opinion is formulated for them at St. Petersburg. 
Let us observe what manner of men are these overlords of the 
Czar’s civil, military and industrial forces in Manchuria. 

You will hear about General Grodekoff a thousand miles 
before you reach the capital where he has his headquarters. 
He is one of those vital personalities about whom there is 
individual interest and mouth-to-mouth gossip. ‘‘ He is a 
simple man,’’ you will hear one remark. Another will say, 
“General Grodekoff is the hardest worker in all Russia.’ 
‘A hard worker, yes! but not so hard as Witte, is he?’’ 
a third will interject. ‘‘ General Grodekoff fought with 
Skobeleff,’’ remarked a German-speaking Russian merchant, 
as our boat slowly paddled down the Shilka River. ‘‘ He did 
more than that; he was one of Skobeleff’s prime favorites,’’ 
said another. (Skobeleff is the hero of all Russians. To 
have it said that ‘‘ He fought with Skobeleff’’ is a greater 
distinction than a title.) ‘*‘ He is a bachelor; he has always 
been too busy to marry,’’ said another, and much more of the 
like. 

And so from a medley of chance remarks, most of them 
praise, some of them censure, but all of them personal and 
full of color, the individuality of General Grodekoff, who 
wields all the absolute powers of the Czar throughout a terri- 
tory as large as the United States east of the Mississippi 
River, grows upon you until it becomes a living thing. And 
how simple, how direct, how strong this man is you must lose 
no opportunity to observe. 


Af Russian with American Business Methods 


Ask for an audience, then, the afternoon of your arrival at 
Khabaroff. It is customary to receive callers only in the fore- 
noon. But audience is granted not for the next day, nor for that 
night, nor in an hour, but instantly. There isno ‘‘ redtape’”’ 
here, then, but an air of business curiously American, An 
adjutant meets you at the door and conducts you through an 
anteroom into an impressive audience chamber where the 
Governor-General receives deputations, delegations, commis- 
sions of every kind from any portion of the sub-empire which 
he rules for the Czar. At one end of this room is a raised 
platform with three great chairs upon it, back of which hang 
the portraits of the Czar and Czarina. On either side and in 
front of this platform two quick-firing guns command the hall. 
The impression is that of naked power. You can understand 
that a deputation of Chinese received in this hall would go 
away with an idea of sheer force instantly available. The 
hall in which the Spanish Governor-Generals received in 
Manila is elegant, even sumptuous, and adorned with pic- 
tures, and the caller received the atmosphere of luxury, but 
not of power. Can we not find a lesson in the contrast? 
Again, the hall in which the Chinese Emperor received looks 
quite noble at first glance. But at the second glance you see 
that the. magnificent columns are not real, but covered with 
paper, the grandeur a flimsy fraud; the appearance of majesty 
a pretense. But Grodekoff’s audience chamber is plainness, 
simplicity—power; and here again in this contrast can be 
found a lesson—an explanation of the decay of Chinese 
authority within Chinese dominions and a justification of the 
gradual advance of Russian authority in its place. 

But you do not stop in this audience chamber. You are 
taken through into a plain office with plain desk and many 
papers in neatly arranged bundles. In a moment a quick 
step is heard and through the door of an inner room General 
Grodekoff himself comes forward to greet you. He is short 
in stature, broad-shouldered, bald-headed, full-bearded, nerv- 
ous of speech, direct in manner. He is dressed in uniform 
of course, and wears his trousers inside his boots according 
to the universal Russian custom. Hetalks quickly, with pre- 
cision of idea and directness of manner. Force, energy, 


keenness, masterfulness—these are the impressions he makes 
upon you. He knows all about President McKinley and 
admires him, of course. He knows all about President 
Roosevelt, too (then Vice-President), and speaks of incidents 
in his career. You get the notion, though, that Grodekoff has 
not been a great reader of books, and that the reason is that 
he has been too busy. He has been the maker of materials 
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for books. He was an officer under Skobeleff. He knows all 
about Afghanistan from having tramped and ridden over and 
through it. The same is true of Persia. On all these sub- 
jects he has clear and vigorous personal opinions. 


First:-Hand Knowledge of the World 


Turn where you will you find this deputy of the Czar 
informed, usually at first hand and from personal observation. 
Where it has been impossible for him tosee for himself he has 
learned from the lips of those who have seen. He knows all 
about our situation in the Philippines and is not reserved in 
his opinion. He is a master of the Chinese conditions in 
comprehensive generality and in particular detail (the secret 
of this was learned later in China itself). Most of all, you 
note his unhesitating frankness. No matter what the subject, 
he does not pause for ready and full reply; and, if there is 
hesitation, he leads the conversation himself. Above all, 
there is no attempt to impress or to please or to do anything 
else than simply to meet you face to face on any ground of 
possible mutual interest. To sum it all up, you find that he 
is a man so absorbed in his work that he has given his whole 
life to that. And this is the quality of man whom the repre- 
sentatives of other nations must meet and overcome wherever 
their interests conflict with those of Russia. It is a consider- 
ation worthy of as much thought as the subject of Oriental 
markets and Oriental statesmanship itself. For America will 
not be permitted to have her own way on the Pacific, in the 
Orient or in any other place in the world until such highly 
equipped and devoted men as General Grodekoff are met and 
reckoned with; and Germany has just such men, too. 

Two more examples of the intellectual agencies employed 
by Russia in Manchuria and you have enough data from 
which to form a fair estimate. Admiral Alexieff, with head- 
quarters at Port Arthur, makes upon you the impression of 
almost abnormal alertness. He, too, isa bachelor. His life 
also has been devoted, with the enthusiasm of a boy, to the 
growing power of Russia. He is perhaps fifty years of age 
and instinct with nervous energy. His step is impetuous. 
The whole movement of the man is full of dash. His speech 
is the vocalization of force; his attitude, even when sitting, 
in conversation, is that of bolt-upright intentness. Alexieff 
also is informed; also, he is very frank, open, never hesita- 
ting to formulate a reply and giving you his opinion quite 
offhand. And if one goes away who had come to take the 
measure of this man he will find this one expression repeat- 
ing itself again and again: ‘‘ Equipped, well equipped.’’ 


A Wonderful Administrator of Railways 


Let us now take a type of railway administrator who is 
neither governor nor engineer nor soldier, and yet who is 
every one of them in education, experience and natural apti- 
tude. The best type of civil officer that Russia sends to do 
her work is Mr. Girshmann, the administrator of the southern 
divisions of the Manchurian Railway. A very hearty, off- 
hand man you find him. He, too, was a soldier in the 
Turkish War; he, too, has seen service in the Caucasus; he, 
too, has constructed other railroads for Russia; he, too, has 
read many books and been instructed by personal experience. 
He gives you the impression of steady and informed intelli- 
gence, thoroughly awake and well in hand. Like Grodekoff 
and Alexieff, he is an incessant worker. Having had a hard 
day and night, the interpreter wanted a little rest. ‘‘ Why!’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Girshmann, ‘‘I have not had a wink of sleep 
for two nights running, and I feel quite fresh.’’ The occasion 
for this unusual exertion was the destruction of his grades and 
bridges by the great flood of last August. 

The energy of this administrator, his attention to details 
and his comprehensive knowledge suggested inquiry con- 
cerning him. It was found that he was at work usually ten 
and sometimes eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, every 
day of the year. That was very much like an ambitious 
young American building his fortune in one of the great cities 
of the United States; and yet this man was an imperial rail- 
way administrator in South Manchuria, more than fifty years 
of age. Such energy and application are not characteristic 
of the Russian, however; very much reverse is the rule. 
Indeed, his slothfulness is one of the striking characteristics 
of the Slav. 

After learning about Mr. Girshmann, you would not be 
surprised to find that, though the railway is only being con- 
structed as yet, it is nevertheless hauling local traffic for 
more than two hundred miles from its southern terminus at 
Port Arthur. Although the track is given up to construction 
and material trains, the income from this local traffic for 
three months last spring was 700,000 rubles ($350,000). 
This gives you a hint of the paying possibilities of this prop- 
erty when completed. It gives you a hint, too, of what this 
railway will do for the development of the resources and the 
people of Manchuria. It gives you a further hint of what the 
road will do in the development of the commerce of the 
world. 

‘* The road,’’ said Mr. Girshmann, “‘ will pay very heavily. 
You can see for yourself on these southern divisions how 
enormous the traffic will be. Look at that’’—pointing to 
immense piles of beans in bags, tobacco in bales, native wine 
in boxed bottles and casks—‘‘ and at that ’’—pointing to 
a side track crowded with cars, every one loaded to its utmost 
capacity with freight, all waiting to be moved. ‘‘ Surely 
you have noticed the considerable passenger traffic on these 
southern divisions. You ask what will be the Government’s 
policy as to tariff duties on imports. That is not within my 
province; but tariff is not contemplated in the treaty or lease. 
T do not see how it can be done; and, besides, there is at the 
present time, at least, no reason for it, for we are not as yet 
an importing nation, so far as Manchuria is concerned. In 
fact, generally, Russia cannot be said to be an importing 
nation yet. What our condition in that respect will be in 
fifty or a hundred years from now is a different matter. 
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What our final policy will be—who shall say! Russian 
history will show you that events have shaped our policy in 
spite of ourselves. A man like me must act—not dream. 
Here we are and here is my daily task. Iam happy in it and 
I hope I am useful to my country and my Czar. What it wil! 
lead to is in God’s hands.’’ That expression is thoroughly 
Russian. From priest and peasant, to the Czar himself, it is 
always ‘‘ As God wishes,’’ or ‘‘ It is in God’s hands.’’ 


Vast Consequences that are to Come 


To what, then, will this railroad which Russia is building 
through Manchuria lead? What results will follow its com- 
pletion and operation? He is a daring reasoner who would 
attempt to deduce all the consequences. The man would be 
called an immoderate dreamer who should suggest to the 
world, which looks upon this industrial phenomena from 
afar, what appear to be certainties to those who survey the 
ground itself. No one but two or three prophets of empire, 
such as Russia, with all her deficiencies, is so fortunate as 
always to have about the Czar at St. Petersburg, understood 
the certain results of the great Siberian Railroad. Most men 
regarded it as a military enterprise only; although why Russia 
should exhaust herself in military enterprises which in them- 
selves would bear no fruit seems not to have suggested itself 
to most thinkers. 

But the Siberian Railway was no sooner completed to 
Irkutsk than a steadily swelling volume of Russian emigrants 
began to pour all over the agricultural portions of western 
and central Siberia, irrigating that neglected land with the 
fertilizing fluid of human effort. No sooner was the railroad 
extended to Stretensk, at the head of the navigation of the 
Shilka and Amur Rivers (over 600 miles east of Irkutsh and 
yet nearly 2000 miles from the Pacific), than this current of 
Slav peasantry ran still farther eastward, spreading itself to 
right and left, until finally the Russian agriculturist and miner 
were slothfully at work even to the very shores of the ocean. 
Trade, which had been nothing but barter, rapidly increased 
to the dignity of commerce. Fields which for centuries had 
been only pasture lands grew golden with grain, even under 
the negligent and wasteful methods of the Russian farmer. 
Mines which, since the days of Ivan the Terrible, had been 
little more than rumor, became richly productive, notwith- 
standing stupid legal restrictions and the sleepy Muscovite 
inertia which exploited them. Cities with beautiful homes, 
astonishing public buildings, commercial houses so grand 
that you must see them to believe that they exist, and temples 
of worship magnificent in size, decoration and design, sprang 
into being where less than fifty years ago the nomad camped 
or the Chinaman reveled in his village dirt. Such have been 
the practical results of the building of the Siberian Railroad. 
Such were the results of the building of our own trans- 
continental lines, except, of course, that the greater intelli- 
gence, greater energy and higher general sum of modern 
qualities which distinguish the American from every other 
people produced along our trans-continental lines conse- 
quences larger, higher, more miracle-like. 


Immediate Results of a Mighty Work 


But without entering into speculation which might be dis- 
puted, what are the obvious consequences, the small and im- 
mediate effects, which will be produced by the Manchurian 
Railway? It is one of the few defects of our race and our 
present system that we look only to immediate results. We 
are intent only upon ‘‘ the instant need of things,’’ as Kipling 
puts it. It is one of our shortcomings, which many a tem- 
porary set-back must remedy, that we do not take thought 
for the morrow. A manufacturer recently laid before me a 
map, showing an enlargement of his plant-of more than one 
hundred per cent. 

‘Why are you doing this?’’ was asked. 

‘*Why,’’ he replied, ‘‘ the present demands are more than 
twice all present capacity. Hence we enlarge.’’ 

‘* But is this present demand permanent? .~ Are you sure 
that your permanent future market will justify this sudden 
but permanent enlargement?’’ 

His answer was: ‘‘ Oh! I am dealing with to-day, not with 
the future.’’ 

It was almost exactly the answer which the keenest of 
English observers records of an English Oriental merchant 
who, in response to the pointing out of the decline and extinc- 
tion of English Oriental commerce unless his short-sighted 
and selfish methods were abandoned and the future consid- 
ered, said: 

‘Oh! what do I care for the future? I am not here for 
the benefit of posterity.’’ 

Let us then look at the immediate aspects of this railway, 
which is by far the greatest single work of construction being 
done anywhere in the world at the present time. 

First of all, the road branches off from the Siberian Railroad 
about fourteen hundred miles from Vladivostok and takes a 
practically straight course a little to the north of the middle 
of Manchuria to Vladivostok. Thus the Port of Vladivostok 
on the Pacific is directly connected with Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, Berlin and Paris without varying the mode of 
transportation or even changing cars. 

In the second place, this road cuts a great artery of Man- 
churia, the Sungari River,.several hundred miles south of 
the point where this great tributary of the Amur empties 
into the larger stream. Thus, water communication is 
secured with the rich mining and agricultural Russian prov- 
inces north of the Amur River (for the Amur, impracticable 
for most of its course on account of sand-bars and rocks, is 
profitably navigable for several hundred miles from where 
this Manchurian river empties into it). 

But the harbor at Vladivostok is frozen part of the year, and 
so, in the third place, Russians are building and have nearly 
completed another branch of this road from Harbin, the point 
where the Sungari River is crossed, almost due south of Port 
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Arthur and Dalni on the never-frozen sea. This branch 
passes through the most populous and productive portions 
of Manchuria, and connects Russia and all of Europe with 
splendid ports, on Oriental waters open all the year round. 
Changed conditions have changed Russia’s plans, and this 
branch now becomes itself the principal line. 


Rapid Transit from Peking to Paris 


First of all, then, Oriental passenger travel to Europe is turned 
westward through the Russian Empire. A quick, compar- 
atively pleasant and comparatively cheap method of transpor- 
tation is provided for all European business men who want to 
reach Asia and for all Asiatic business men who want to reach 
Europe. Personal communication is established between the 
civilization of Europe on the one hand and the chaos of vital 
humanity and disintegrating institutions in the Orient on the 
other hand. Think of the Oriental, for ages separated from 
the rest of the world, traveling from Peking to Paris in a fort- 
night! A true Arabian-Nights’ tale this, and more astonish- 
ing! The profound significance of this circumstance was 
probably not foreseen by its Russian creators—it is one of 
those larger meanings which always accompany any really 
great work of man; the achievement of that work always has 
results so vast and momentous as to startle those who under- 
took the original enterprise. Witness the immediate purpose 
and final results of Bismarck’s plan of German federation; 
witness the original intention and the ultimate results of our 
late war with Spain; witness the first plan and the devel- 
oping effects of that gigantic financial and industrial combi- 
nation known as the Steel Trust. Few foresaw that this trust 
would be the leader in making reports to the public of its 
conditions, thus voluntarily supplying the publicity for which 
students and legislators were contriving compulsory laws; 
or that with it would begin the first enotable distribution 
of stock among the people. Witness the original pur- 
pose and final results of any of the great movements of 
history. So of these Russian railways in Asia. Already 
passenger trains running westward are well filled with 
European business men returning home, and among them even 
now is a very fair sprinkling of Chinese merchants on their 
way to the capitals of Europe. Already the passenger trains 
traveling eastward are well filled with Russians, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Americans and even an occasional Englishman 
journeying toward the Orient—this, too, when the road is 
uncompleted, and with days and weeks of vexatious discom- 
fort on forest-fringed rivers. 
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When the Manchurian line is finished (and it will be 
opened for passenger traffic by the coming spring, and com- 
pleted for fast passenger and heavy freight business, with 
permanent ballast and the best equipment money can buy, by 
the end of two years) nearly all the business men of Europe 
and China will travel by this route. They can go from 
Peking to Moscow in two weeks in trains equipped with every 
modern convenience and luxury. Where, until now, one 
Chinese merchant visited European markets in person, here- 
after one hundred will do so. Where, formerly, one 
European business man investigated commercial conditions 
in China in person, a hundred will do so hereafter; and all 
of them who take this trip will pass through Russian domin- 
ions, breathe Russian atmosphere, be impressed with Russian 
influence and power. 

A branch of the Manchurian Railway goes to the port of 
New-Chwang, hitherto the commercial door through which 
most imports into Manchuria were admitted. From this 
port a well-constructed railroad runs jnto the very heart of 
Peking itself. This short line was builded by English en- 
gineers under ownership and authority of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment; and its bonds are held by a British syndicate under 
a contract between the Chinese Government and the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the great English finan- 
cial institution of the Orient. Rumors are already rife that 
this English syndicate is ready to sell its investment to the 
highest bidder, just as the owners of English ship lines and 
of English enterprises seem to be willing to sell out to the 
highest bidder all over the world (a significant phenomenon). 
We all know who that highest bidder will ultimately prove to 
be. It will be Russia. 


The Special Car of the Chinese Emperor 


The Chinese Emperor has a richly constructed special car on 
this railroad. In company with the English General in com- 
mand of the British forces in China, I traveled on this car 
from Tien-Tsin to Peking. Itis no farcry for the imagination 
to foresee a journey of the Chinese ruler to the courts and capi- 
tals of Europe. Indeed it is no matter of imagination at all. 
It is quite as certain as any event of the future. When this 
imperial journey takes place—indeed when any man takes 
this trip—the first flag that greets his vision when he passes 
the Great Wall will be the colors of Russia, As he speeds 
upon his journey he will behold at every station the uni- 
form of Russia. Every hour he will hear the speech of 
Russia. For days and nights and nights and days he will 


pass through the unending territories of Russia. As he rolls 
rapidly westward, Russian conditions increase, Russian flags 
multiply, Russian atmosphere thickens, until finally, when he 
steps from his train in Moscow, he feels the very beat of the 
heart of the Russian nation. 

It will be hard for that man ever to get away from the feel- 
ing that the great power of the future is Russia. No ordinary 
mind will be able to overcome the impression that the other 
nations of Europe are but inferior states compared with 
Russia, and that the bearded, blue-eyed Slav, notwithstand- 
ing his defects, is nevertheless the coming autocrat of all the 
Asias. And if that conviction is once fixed in the mind of 
the Orient it will have a determining influence not only upon 
the commercial conditions but upon the destiny of the world. 


The first thing, then, that is the plain result of the Manchurian 


Road, is that the only business route to China is through the 
dominions, under the protection, and surrounded by the 
influence of the Czar. 


" Editor’s Note — This is the fourth of Senator Beveridge’s papers 
en the political and commercial situation in the Far East. 
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Queer Travels of Plants 


(y= would not imagine, off-hand, that ice could possibly 

be instrumental in accomplishing the distribution of 
plants, yet a French scientist has recently called attention 
to the fact that icebergs are frequently useful in this way. 
Navigators in polar seas often encounter bergs carrying 
enormous masses of débris, with more or less soil, in which 
plants are growing. Eventually the ice-mass runs aground 
upon the shore of some distant land, there depositing the 
plants, which may find themselves so situated as to be 
enabled to reproduce their species. 

The case of volcanoes as plant-distributors is even more 
remarkable, though one must regard as very exceptional 
such instances as that noted at Port Elizabeth, South Africa, 
in 1887, where large quantities of volcanic pumice were 
observed floating on the sea. On these fragments of pumice 


‘were found various small animals unfamiliar in that part of 


the world, and there was also a sort of cocoanut. The nut 
was planted, and in due time produced a palm strange to 
the African coast. It was decided that the pumice came 
from the great eruption of Krakatoa, in the Straits of Sunda, 
which was in its way the most remarkable volcanic cat- 
aclysm of modern times. 


The Colored Dancing Match 


I 
“Tvez in de dancin’ sea- 
son wen de fros’ wuz 
layin’ roun’ 

En de rabbit wuz a-gwinc 
lak a gtay ghos’ ‘cross de 
groun’— 

W’en de lazics’ er niggers waz 
a-comin’ to de scratch — 
Dat we took de whole plan- 
tation wid de cullud Dan- 

cin’ Match. 





ORAWN BY F. L. FITHIAN 


2 
De prize wuz—lIemme see now: Two hams, a side er meat, 
Sack er flour, en a jimmyjoha what had a mouth cz sweet 
Ez a hive a-drippin’ honcy—ez a red rose, w’en de dew 
Sorter tilts it, ’twell it’s leanin’ ter de bees what drinks ter you. 


3 

De flo’ wuz smooth en sanded, de fiddler 
in his place — 

De lively music ripplin’ “cross de wrin- 
kles in his face 

En lightin’ up de cyes er him, en tinglin’ 
ter his feet : 

“*Good Times in Ole Verginny,”’ cn 
“Kentucky's Hard ter Beat!’’ 


4 

De schedule fer de dancin’ wuz “ All git 
in de ring! ”’ 

En “‘Who'll hol’ ont de longes’ whilst 
dey got a foot ter fling !’’ 


ORAWN BY FL. FITHIAN 


By Frank 





Dey wuz twenty answer 
roli-call, lak a sojerin’ 
brigade, 

En dey never wuz sich 
dancin’ sence a fiddle- 
string wuz madc | 


5 
En couple after couple— 
fagged out cn short cr 
breath — 


Went reclin’ f’um dat 
dancin’ ’fo’ dey dance 
deyse’f ter death ! 


All of ‘em ‘cept Br’er 
Williams: he wuz in de 
Ting fer sho’, 

En his foots des kep’ a- 
kickin’ er de white san’ f’um de flo’ ! 





DRAWN BY F.L. FITHIAN 


6 
De fiddlestick a-flyin’, de lights a-gittin’ low, 
De music in a gallop, cn Br’er Williams on de go! 
“*You wins de prize, Br’er Williams | ’”— But still 
de fiddler played, 
En lightnin’ wuza’t nuthin’ ter de steps Br’et 
Williams made | 
7 
He dance so fas’, I tell you he paralyze dem folks ; 
Lak a wagon-wheel a-gwinc ’twell you des can’t 
see de spokes ! 
Wid shuffle, shuffle, shufflc, cn many a turn cn 
twist, 
His form a-gittin’ misty, cn de fiddler in de mist! 


L. Stanton 


8 
De lights gone out ; de owl hoot ; de dogs begin ter bark, 
En Br’cr Williams lookin’ ghos’-like wid dat dancin’ in de dark ! 
Out de winders jumped de people ; de mules commence ter prance, 
En ’twuz, ‘‘Good Lawd, he’p Br’cr Williams, fer de devil’s in 


de dance !’’ 
9 


Dey galloped ’cross de country —de wagons rattlin’ ‘long; 
Bot still heerd dat fiddle gwine in a mos’ ondyin’ song! 
En lookin’ back, dey sighted in de skeery-lookin’ light 
Br’ct Williams still a-dancin’ lak a shadder in de night. 


10 
En in de dancin’ season, f’um de valley en de hill 
Dey kin sce Br’cr Williams dancin’—heah de fiddle playin’ still, 
En heah de night owls 
hootin’, see de ole ha’ ats 
stan’in’ roun’, 


Whilst Br’cr Williams’ 
ghos’ is movin’ ter de 
fiddie’s squeaky soun’. 

11 


En dar he'll dance ferever, 
w'en de fros’ is fallin’ 
gray; ° 

Ea dat terrifyin’ fiddler 
makes de same ol” fiddle 
play; 

You kin heah de flo’ a- 
creakin’, cn de win’ all 
mo'afal sighs ; 

Ea we don’t want no mo’ 
dancin’ whar de devil wins 
de prize | 
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Perdita’s Christmas— By Richard LeGallienne 











same day that Perdita and I went house-hunting 
among the honeysuckles and the wild roses, almost 
her first exclamation was: 

‘What a wonderful old place for a real old-fashioned 
Christmas-card Christmas! ’’ 

It was the very top of midsummer, and the air was all musk 
and the droning of bees; the old place seemed fast asleep in 
the thick afternoon sunlight. A strange moment to think of 
snow, and gleaming roads, and carol-singers and mince-pies! 


W “sen we first came upon our old Surrey house, the 


But Perdita is remarkably sensitive to the dramatic possibil-_ 


ities of her surroundings; and even on that hot summer after- 
noon it only needed her hint to realize that Slumberfold Old 
Manor would certainly look its best some keen, yet kindly, 
Christmas night, with hoods of snow drawn down over its 
warm gables, ruddy windows pouring welcome across the 
frozen village green, and muffled feet going by under the 
braced-up bright-eyed stars. 

One afternoon two or three months later, when dahlias and 
chrysanthemums were beginning to take the place of the more 
warm-blooded flowers, I found her in the garden with several 
books about her. I took one up. 

‘** Pickwick,’’ I said. ‘‘ Heaveéns!’’ 

I took another. ‘‘ Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book!’’ 
And again, ‘“‘ Brand’s Popular Antiquities. Why, what can 
be the matter?’’ I asked anxiously. 

‘* Leave me alone,”’ she answered. ‘‘ I am preparing for 
Christmas.’’ 

Later Perdita condescended to tell me something of her 
plans. She was bent on a real old-fashioned Christmas, and 
she had been reading up authorities. She had been refresh- 
ing her memory of Mr. Wardle’s way of spending Christmas, 
and of Christmas at Bracebridge Hall, and she was hunting 
in Brand for absurd old customs that might possibly be 
revived. 

‘* If you wish to make yourself useful,’’ she said, ‘‘ you can 
write me a new Christmas carol. You had better set to work 
on it at once. There is no time to be lost. You know how 
stupid the village choir is. It will take them quite two 
months to get it into their heads.’’ 

I meekly assented, and the result of my poor labors may be 
divulged later. By the time that Christmas was nearly at 
hand poor Perdita had much extended her experience of vil- 
lage stupidity. Unless the fact chances to have been brought 
home to you by similar experiments with it, you can have no 
idea what hopeless material is the English peasantry for any 
purpose of beauty or fancy. Dealing with it, you do indeed 
come to realize that man is made of clay —a stubborn, dead- 
ening clay in which the fieriest seeds of the imagination are 
immediately quenched. The peasantry of many other lands 
dream and invent and sing. They make fairies, and weave 
dances, and out of their hearts come songs like bees out of a 
hive. But the English peasant can do none of these things. 
He is a clod, who, at his highest, may graduate as a carpen- 
ter, or shine, maybe, as a skillful paperhanger; but as for 
the other arts, the arts of innocent joy, they have been lost to 
him for more than two hundred and fifty years. You can 
still be taught dancing in England, but since Cromwell 
became Lord Protector no countryman has danced naturally, 
as before his sour shadow fell across English village greens 
our merry Englishmen knew well enough to do. The wild 
flowers of popular art are dead in England this many a year; 
but Perdita, coming as she does from a land where even 
bricklayers dream dreams, and every village lad has seen his 
ghost and met his fairy and heard the Karelei singing at 
moonrise among the rushes, took long to be convinced. 

Poor Perdita! She had actually dreamed of a morris- 
dance! She, too, would have a mumming, and she did so 
want a hobby-horse and a Lord of Misrule. But every age 
has its own pet way of making a fool of itself, and it was in 
vain that she tried to interest the members of her village 
Bible-class in these ancient methods of foolishness. There 
was not a lad in the whole of Slumberfold that could dance a 
step, still less was there a lad, or a grown man, with the 
smallest dramatic sense or a spark of natural comedy. Her 
material could be relied on to sing carols not so badly, and 
there were three or four fair performers on musical instru- 
ments. But the resources of Slumberfold could no further 
go. We were not Oberammergau, and Perdita was com- 
pelled to give up some of her most cherished fancies in 
despair. 





Yet, if Perdita was thus robbed of some of the picturesque 
pedantries of Christmas, she soon found enough in the surviv- 
ing realities of Christmas to keep her busily occupied for two 
or three weeks before Christmas came in earnest, with a deter- 
mined hard frost and ruddy skaters and bursting pipes. Two 
or three months ago, as we strolled over a neighboring com- 
mon, Perdita, with the murderous instinct of the foreseeing 
housewife, had bespoken a string of twenty geese that filed by 
us into a neighboring farmyard. There were at least twenty 
kind country folk in Slumberfold, she said, to whom she would 
owe a goose at Christmas, and with every goose went a plum- 
pudding, some mincemeat, a bottle of wine and a sprig of 
mistletoe. No prime minister, at some crisis of his nation’s 
history, and holding in his hands the strings of international 
destiny, could be more hummingly occupied than Perdita 
while these momentous hampers were a-packing. For two 
whole days she never kissed me once. And, of course, she 
had so much else to think of besides. Pause for a moment 
and think what was on her mind! She had to buy presents 
and address cards for something like five hundred friends, she 
had to issue invitations for an old English Christmas dance, 
she had to train the village choir in their capacity as waits, 
she had to decorate the house with holly and mistletoe, she 
had to think out every detail of the Christmas tree, not to 
speak of making the mincemeat and plum-pudding with her 
own clever hands. For it is one of the many curious convic- 
tions of your true housewife that no cook, however skillful, 
can be trusted with the manufacture of these mysterious 
sacred dishes. Perhaps this accounts for the proverbial indi- 
gestibility of both. 

We are poor people, and cannot afford the true manorial 
equipment of servants. I confess that most of our servants are 
‘* contrived a double debt to pay;’’ and it is to their ever- 
lasting credit that they are kind-hearted enough to under- 
stand the situation and help us out with great good nature. 
Perhaps none of us lose by it in the long run. Certainly 
Perdita and I gain if only by the sense of kindly household 
folk around us, who will not haggle over some nicety of their 
duties, but deem a friendly smile and a kind word a good 
human equivalent. Should John the gardener be called upon, 
in some crush of events, to clean the knives, he would never 
dream of saying that he is not paid for cleaning them. Heis 
gentleman enough to understand that a courtesy is asked of 
him, and he does it with a smiling heart; and he knows that 
if some day he should need a courtesy in return it is his 
before he asks it. Similarly, nurse, whose stipulated duties 
cease at the nursery door, is only too glad to lend cook a 
hand in the kitchen, particularly when such excitements as 
Christmas festivities are going forward. Even I, myself, 
who am not paid for any such arduous work, do not mind 
leaving the mysterious pen-and-ink duties in the study, 
so that nurse may help cook in the kitchen. Perhaps 
deep in my heart I may be really glad to escape from my 
desk to my children—though, if you know anything of 
children, you will know that they are about the hardest work 
in the world, and I make no pretense to being an expert 
infantile entertainer. 

Joyce is a little girl of eight. There is, therefore, nothing 
to tell her about Christmas. She already clearly remembers 
six Christmas trees, and can tell you, with reliable par- 
ticularity, the various shining fruits that hung on each. But 
Freya is not yet quite two, and this is, practically, her first 
Christmas. Yet, strangely enough, she seems to know all 
about it. So wonderful is the power of certain words— spell- 
words, one might call them—that even a baby is immediately 
impressed with their significance. The word Christmas is 
already so real a thing for little Freya that her tiny spirit is 
in as great a state of expectant commotion as though, some 
twenty years hence, you had whispered in her ear the word 
‘‘trousseau!’’ Already, though not yet two, the human 
being craves excitement. Christmas is to be Freya’s first 
excitement. Already a word which, of course, she cannot 
pronounce, means romance to her, and the blowing of trump- 
ets and the waving of plumes. Already the nursery has 
grown dull to her. She is weary of its daily round. If only 
she could walk better, she would run away. Already the 
world is growing stereotyped, and she welcomes Christmas 
as a bright break in the monotony of existence. 

She doesn’t really appreciate poetry as yet, but Joyce has 
not spared her many nursery rhymes on that account, to 
which Freya has listened with a rather alarmed respect. 





Here is one that Joyce is fond of, and of which Freya can 
say some three and a half words: 


“O the big red sun 
And the wide white world, 
And the nursery window 
Mother-of-pearled ; 


And the houses all 
In hoods of snow, 

And the mince-pies, 
And the mistletoe ; 


And Christmas pudding, 
And berries red, 

And stockings hung 
At the foot of the bed; 


And carol-singers, 

And nothing but play — 
O baby, this is 

Christmas Day!" 


Well, at last, on the afternoon of Christmas Eve Perdita 
threw herself into a chair with a tired sigh, and audibly 
thanked Heaven that her arrangements for Christmas were 
completed. She had worked so hard, dear thing; and I 
couldn’t help wondering why —for I confess that I am neither 
young enough nor old enough really to enjoy Christmas. 
Christmas was made for grandmothers and grandchildren: 
those who are happy because they are beginning life, and 
those who are happy because they are so soon to end it. 
Those ‘‘ in the midway of our mortal life’’ Christmas is apt 
to inspire with a melancholy peculiar to itself, a melancholy 
which young laughter rather deepens than dispels. But such 
reflections are, I know, unworthy of the season, and as the 
snow-laden twilight darkens the windows nurse comes in 
with Joyce and Freya, who are to help light the Christmas 
candles which are to shine a welcome out across the green to 
Auntie Tess and Uncle Jake, who are expected from town in 
time for dinner. At the very thought of Auntie Tess and 
Uncle Jake the children’s eyes grow bright, for Auntie Tess 
means chocolates, and Uncle Jake can play any game or pull 
any face you can think of, and there is no animal whose voice 
he cannot imitate. Grown-ups are particularly interested in 
his imitations of extinct animals; but Joyce and Freya, child- 
like, prefer his impersonation of cows and barnyard fowls. 
They simply adore him when he imitates a pig, as I confess 
that I do, too. If Uncle Jake is a melancholy man—as I have 
heard whispered —he contrives to conceal his melancholy 
beneath a mask of infectious laughter which the saddest soul 
finds it impossible to resist. 

Christmas trains are always allowed to be late, and the 
candles had burned quite an inch when at length we heard the 
crunching of wheels on the snow, and saw the kind lamps of 
the carriage coming across the green. Then we threw open 
the wide door that they might have a golden carpet of wel- 
come across the snow, and from the carriage came a view- 
halloo in fine style, and Joyce cried ‘‘ Uncle Jake!’’ as loud 
as she could, and Freya tried to imitate her, and Perdita took 
a last quick glance at the decorations in the hall, and then we 
heard John running over the cobbles in the stable yard to open 
the carriage door and help with the luggage. John’s ‘‘ Good- 
evening, sir; a Merry Christmas!’’ as Uncle Jake stepped 
from the carriage, had something good and kind in it that 
makes it worth while for the human heart to go on beating, 
and you may be sure that Uncle Jake knew how to respond to 
such a welcome. John and he were no strangers. Uncle 
Jake was too good judge of a terrier not to have won John’s 
heart long ago. 

At an unseen signal from Perdita a great horn of mulled 
wine, warm as a winter fire and subtly spiced, had been car- 
ried in by a waiting-maid dressed so prettily in an Elizabethan 
frock that I had some difficulty in recognizing our little coun- 
try Martha. When Auntie Tess and Uncle Jake had been duly 
comforted by this grateful beverage, and the loneliness of an 
hour or two’s travel warmed out of them, Perdita made 
another signal, whereupon a feudal retainer dressed in 
Lincoln green, but still, I surmised, one of the many trans- 
formations of our honest John, stepped into the hall, and, doff- 
ing a hat decorated with hawk’s feathers, raised a cow’s horn 
to his lips and blew a merry blast. He blew, it three times, 
and I never heard a cow’s horn blown better. As the third 
blast died away, from the little gallery at the far end of the 
hall, there began quite a pretty music, a little timorous at first, 
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but soon gaining courage; and presently there came from the 
kitchen quarter quite a populace of heartily sung words to 
match it. While the song was still singing one of the great 
doors of the hall was thrown open and a dozen stout lads, 
clad in green—d /a John—appeared, harnessed to a mighty 
log, on which was perched the best singer in the village choir, 
a graceful lad whom I knew still better as a skillful wicket- 
keeper. Having been drawn in upon the log, in spirited style, 
he vacated his throne, and, doffing his hat, rendered Herrick’s 
old song in a way that made me whisper to Perdita that there 
was something to be done with the English peasantry after all: 





**Come bring, with a noise, 
My merry, merrie boys, 
The Christmas Log to the firing; 
While my good Dame she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring . . .” 


You may be sure the noise was not lacking, and when the 
lads had dragged the log on to the hearth, and it was already 
beginning to crackle, Perdita was not forgetful of a further 
important feature of the ceremony, and I heard her warn 
Martha to be careful that, should we stay too long over dinner, 
the whole log should not be burned, but a brand of it pre- 
served to light the yule log next year. 

We had hardly sat down to dinner, however, when new 
strains of music interrupted us, like angels lost in the snow 
and gently pleading for admittance. It was the carol-singers 
telling of good King Wenceslaus, and how, so many years ago, 
as shepherds watched their flocks by night—this very night, 
nearly two thousand years ago—the Angel of the Lord came 
down, and brightness shone around. The familiar tears came 
into our eyes as we listened, and we ran to the door to wel- 
come the great-coated, snowshod singers. 

When the singers had been duly refreshed to their taste and 
content, and Joyce and Freya had gone to sleep dreaming of 
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little stockings bursting like cornucopias with precious eat- 
ables, we old folk returned to our interrupted meal, and talked 
of those we loved who were coming on the morrow, and per- 
haps even more of those who could never come again. And 
then, remembering how busy the coming day was to be for 
Perdita, we bade each other quite an early good-night and 
the old house fell quiet. The embers of the log fire in the 
hall opened a drowsy eye occasionally, like a sleeping hound; 
the frost tightened its white grip on the world outside, till-you 
could hear it creak with pain; and the windows were being 
stealthily overlaid with ghostly flowers. 

The morning sun rose jolly and red as only the sun can rise 
on Christmas Day, but he had been up none too long when 
there came a knocking at the door, and more singing. 
Perdita was already dressed, but I confess I had been hoping 
for another half-hour in bed, as it was yet barely seven. 

** Was this really necessary, Perdita?”’ I asked. 

** Come and look through the window,”’ she replied, ‘‘ and 
don’t be so lazy.’’ 

I looked, and had to confess it was a pretty fancy; for six 
village lads, dressed like foresters, stood with branches of 
mistletoe in their hands, and as they beat upon the door with 
the mistletoe they sang ‘‘ Yule, Yule, Yule,’’ skillfully 
intoned with many variations, of which I surmised Perdita 
had got the hint from one of those old books of airs which she 
was fond of studying and trying over on her harpsichord. 

‘* Now, listen again,’’ she said, ‘‘ or if you don’t want to 
hear your own miserable carol go back to bed again, and 
draw the sheets over your ears.’’ 

Was there ever a more flattering inducement to early rising? 
Of course I stood and listened. It sounded well in that 
crystalline morning air, I must confess; but, as I fear it would 
not sound so well in print, I spare the reader a copy of it here. 

‘* It was dear of you, Perdita,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I wish we had 
kept to ‘ Christians awake, salute the happy morn;’ for asso- 
ciation is three-quarters of the battle in such songs, and bad 


old poetry that has been loved for centuries by good old peo- 
ple is better for such purposes than good new poetry by the 
cleverest of young persons.’’ : 

A moment or two after we heard a laughing chatter coming 
along the corridor to our room, and suddenly the door was 
thrown open by two happy fairies in tiny morning wrappers, 
and holding in their hands stockings bursting with treasures. 
Oh, the treasures! Oh, the happy little girls! What a won- 
derful world! Then Auntie Tess and Uncle Jake, whose cus- 
tomary habit of staying in bed till ten had been interfered 
with by my miserable carol, came in, in wrappers, too, to 
inspect the riches that all in one night had made treasure- 
caves of Joyce’s and Freya’s stockings. We covered the bed 
with them, wondering how they could possibly have come, 
and who could have sent them. ‘‘ Father Christmas, of 
course,’’ said Joyce; and Freya, who always deferred to her 
elder sister’s knowledge of the world, agreed that it could be 
no one else. 

“Well, I really believe it was Father Christmas,’’ said 
Perdita, ‘‘ and if you are very good little girls perhaps he 
will come and give away the presents from the Christmas 
tree this afternoon ’’—for poor Perdita had a children’s party 
on her hands as well as the other pleasure-business of the day. 

Uncle Jake has impersonated Father Christmas now for 
some years, and, when the time for gathering the Christmas 
fruit had come, I wish you could have seen him among the 
children. Still a child, in spite of his thirty years, how well 
he understood instinctively just what would make them laugh 
or take their fancy. Well might the children go away with 
the firm conviction that they had indeed seen Father 
Christmas! To doubt so veritable a Father Christmas would 
have been a form of infantile atheism werthy of ostracism in 
every kindergarten. Dear Uncle Jake! 

Now I think I can safely leave you to imagine the rest of 
the day. Perdita contrived to give it many little touches of 

(Concluded on Page 7\ 


Christmas at the Windward Light 
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HRISTMAS out at the Wind’ard Light, 
A stiff no’theaster blowin’, 
Waves blue-green with a fringe of white, 





Feel in the air like snowin’, 

Breakers jumpin’ acrost the ledge, 
Flingin’ their sprays tergether, 

Bell-buoy settin’ yer teeth on edge — 
My, but it’s windy weather! 


CHOONER footin’ it east by south, 
Runnin’ at every scupper, 

Beatin’ in fer the harbor mouth, 

Home fer the Christmas supper. 
SKipper holdin’ his hat on tight, 

Hailin’ me clear and jolly: 
“Merry Christmas the Wind’ard Light!” 

*“*Same ter all on the Polly!" 


ORAWN BY F. 8. GRUGER ANO JAMES PRESTON 


By Joe Lincoln 


OAL-BARGE swashin’ along serene, 
Tug a-puffin’ and gruntin’, 
DecKhouse hung with the Christmas green, 
Bright with the Christmas Buntin’; 
“Merry Christmas!” the lighthouse bell 
Calls as it clangs above ’em. 
“Toot, toot!” answers the -histle’s yell; 
**Same, and a-many uv’em!” 






| Pewee etn out at the Wind’ard Light, 
Ma at work in the Kitchen, 

Cookin’ somethin’ that just smells right, 

Settin’ yer mouth a-twitchin’; 





Youngsters playin’ with doll and drum, 
Praisin’ up Santy’s glory, 

CalkKerlatin’ he must have come 
Round last night in a dory. 


LD no’theaster Keeps on ter blow, 
Clouds ain’t a bit the thinner. 

But what of it? From down below 

Ma is a-callin’ “Dinner!” 
Ain't complainin’ a single mite, 

Wouldn't swap jobs with many — 
Christmas here in the Wind’ard Light 

Jest as merry as any. 
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Mohammedan Nabobs 


December 7, 1901 


By Frank G. Carpenter 


Moros on one of the U. 8. Gunboats 


URING my recent 

[) visit to the Philip- 

pine Islands I came into 
contact with our leading Moham- 
medans. I spent some time in 
traveling from military post to 
military post about the island of 
Mindanao, which is as large as 
the State of Ohio and the greater 
part of which is controlled by 
Moro tribes. I met the Sultan of 
Mindanao at Parang Parang and 
saw the chief Dattos along the 
south coast from Zamboanga to 
Davao. Later I visited the Sulu 
Archipelago, and at Maibun, on 
the south side of the island of Jolo, 
I had an audience with the Sultan 
and the Sultana surrounded by 
their principal officials. 

The Sultan of Sulu is perhaps 
better known in the United States 
than any other of our Mohamme- 
dan nabobs. He is, however, by 
no means the only ruler of importance among them, nor 
does his power extend over a majority of the population. 
No one knows just how many Moros there are. The number 
has been estimated at as high as 500,000 and it may be 
three-quarters of a million. A vast part of Mindanao is 
unexplored, and at least three-fourths of all our Mohammedans 
liveonthatisland. The rule of the Sultan of Sulu is confined 
to the Sulu Archipelago, the island of Palawan and a slice of 
North Borneo. His subjects inthe Sulu Islands are not more 
than 125,000 souls and they are divided into many tribes, each 
ruled by its Datto in such a complicated way that it is hard 
to tell where the authority of the Datto begins and that of the 
Sultan ends. The divisions are even greater among the tribes 
of Mindanao, so that altogether we have a score or more of 
great Moros each of whom has to be reckoned with in the set- 
tlement of questions relating to our Mohammedan population. 

The strongest men I have met have been among the Moros 
of Mindanao. The Dattos there are more intelligent and 
more amenable to reason. They are not unlike the best of 
our North American Indians in their love of independence and 
their personal dignity and pride. General Kobbé, who has 
recently had dealings with them, says that they are higher in 
every moral and physical characteristic than the Sulus. 


Datto Mandi’s favorite wife 


& Moro Chief Who Loves America 


Take, for instance, Datto Maydi, who controls Western 
Mindanao from Zamboanga northward. I doubt whether he 
has his equal among the natives of the Philippines as a states- 
man and a general. He was the first man to raise the 
American flag on the island of Mindanao; he brought his 
army to our support in taking Zamboanga and in doing so 
killed many Spaniards and Filipinos. He captured about 
one hundred women and children, but instead of enslaving 
them, as the Sulu Moros would have done, he returned them 
to their friends. 

Mandi’s capital is within a stone’s throw of Zamboanga, 
and it was in company with Colonel Webb Hayes, then 
stationed at that military post, that I visited it and had 
an interview with the Datto. We found him in his home, 
a large bamboo hut near a very pretentious native house 
which he is now constructing as his residence and seat of 
government. It is right in the centre of the village, which 
embraces hundreds of thatched huts and has a population of 
a thousand or so Moros. The Datto came outside the house 
to see us and for a half hour we chatted. During the con- 
versation the, question of his relationship to the Americans 
came up and he said that he considered himself an American 
citizen, and that he wished to fight for the United States. 





Major Sweet and Sultan in conference at Maibun 


Before leaving I took a photograph of Datto Mandi, with his 
eldest son and his favorite wife standing beside him. Colonel 
Webb Hayes also formed a part of the group. The Datto’s 
wife is by far the prettiest Moro girl I have ever seen. She 
was dressed in a Japanese kimono and seemed at least twenty 
years younger than her husband. 

No photograph, however, can do justice to Datto Mandi. 
He grows upon you as you talk with him. He is tall and 
straight, his complexion is of a rich dark brown and his fea- 
tures are rather European than Asiatic. He has a broad 
forehead, a nose almost Roman in shape, and a jaw full 
of determination. As we talked I noticed that his teeth 
were of the jet black hue so much prized by the Moros, and 
it seemed to me that they had been filed out or slightly hollow- 
ground at the front. He wore a beautiful kris or serpentine 
knife a yard long, and at my request showed me some of the 
favorite strokes to be used in carving an enemy. 


A Lean and Rickety Sultan of the Moros 


Mandi is now about fifty years of age. He has for many 
years been at the head of his tribe, which includes several 
thousand fighting men. He is much trusted by the Ameri- 
cans, and is the only Moro who has the authority to go 
through the lines with a retinue of ten armed men without a 
permit. He isa man of wealth, and has a large income. He 
owns horses and cattle, gets a share of all the profits made 
by his people, and all the large pearls found by the fishermen 
of his tribe are brought tohim. He is simple and unosten- 
tatious, and you would not imagine that he is one of the 
strongest of our Mohammedan nabobs. He has considerable 
education from a Moro standpoint, and has received many 
honors and medals from the Spaniards. He has visited 
Barcelona and Madrid; and Colonel Pettit, the Commander 
at Zamboanga, told me he thought it would be an excellent 
thing if Mandi could be taken to the United States as a guest 
of the country. 

In striking contrast with this Datto was the Sultan of 
Mindanao, whom I met at Parang Parang on the eastern side 
of Illana Bay, not far from Cottobatto. This Sultan is the 
spiritual head of a large population 6f Moros and there are 
some thousands whom he governs directly. I thought for a 
time he was the Sultan of the whole island, but later, at 
Davao, I heard of another Sultan, so I am not altogether sure 
as to the extent of his influence. 

When I saw the Sultan he was surrounded by hundreds of 
Moros, fierce, dark-faced men in turbans, jackets and tights, 
each of whom carried two or three great swords or krises in 
his belt, and some in addition spears and lances. Two were 
armed with Remington rifles, and I. noticed severai with the 
long campilan swords which are used in cutting off heads. All 
had teeth as black as jet, and all were chewing the betel-nut, 
and expectorating the red juice from time to time. 

The Sultan himself was chewing the betel, and as the 
blood-colored saliva ran down from the corners of his mouth 
he looked anything but impressive. He is, I judge, about 
forty years old, and he does not weigh more than one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. His form is lean and rickety; his 
shoulders bent, his yellow cheeks hollow and his forehead 
low. He has a straight little nose, little black eyes, and 
thick black lips, upon the upper of which is a wisp of a mus- 
tache comprising a score or so of brown kairs two inches 
long. His costume was as odd as his person. The upper 
part of his body was covered by a single jacket of woven silk, 
fastened so loosely at the front with gold buttons that I could 
see a crack of sallow, wrinkled skin extending from his neck 
to his waist. The jacket had a silver collar and silver cuffs, 
and it was fastened below by a wide belt with a silver 
buckle of enormous size. This belt aided also in holding up 
his yellow trousers, which fitted tightly about his spindling 
shanks. Behind His Majesty stood two slaves, one holding 


Datto Mandi, his wife, son and Col. Webb Hayes 


his silver betel-box, and the otner a silver 

cup which served His Majesty as a spittoon 
during the intervals of his conversation with the American 
officers. As he spat I saw that his teeth were black and 
ground out at the front. 


Photographing a Mohammedan Ruler’s Wives 


Later I visited the Sultan in his temporary home at the sea- 
shore and made a photograph of himself, surrounded by the 
ladies of his harem, while his staff and chief officials stood by 
and scowled; for, contrary to Mohammedan etiquette, we 
strange men were looking on the faces of the Sultan’s wives. 
There were twelve women in the party, but just who were 
wives and who were slaves I was not able to judge. The 
women were each dressed in a strip of bright-colored cloth 
of the size of a bed quilt, tied about the chest under the 
armpits and falling almost to the ankles. The strip was 
made up in a bag open at both ends and fastened by a twist 
at the breast. The Sultan’s chief wife was very fat and as 
broad as she was long. 

His second wife was young enough to be the daughter of 
the first, and she would have been pretty had it not been for 
her black- teeth and the betel-juice upon her lips. All the 
women had their lower lips painted a bright red and their 
finger-nails were of the same color. 

In conversation with the Moros and officers stationed about 
Illana Bay I learned that the power of the Sultan is rather 
nominal than real. The Moros are divided into tribes which 
are ruled by the Dattes. They are a very warlike people and 
in the past caused the Spaniards great trouble. The differ- 
ent Dattos are always fighting one another, and during our 
stay Datto Baqui requested the American officer in charge to 
join forces with him and Datto Utto and attack the American 
soldiers and Datto Piang at the town of Cottobatto near by, 
saying that, combined, they could easily wipe out Piang and 
gradually acquire possession of the whole country. Of course 
the American officer refused. 


fn Ancient Datto with a Pirate Fleet 


I heard a great deal of Datto Utto during my stay in that 
region. He was for years the strongest Moro on Mindanao 
Island. He waged war with the Spaniards and said that he 
would drive them off the face of the earth. He had his pirate 
fleet, which attacked their posts along the coast, and he kept 
up his struggle with them for more than a generation. 

Utto is now almost ninety years of age. Heis blind in one 
eye and is wrinkled and gray, but he still has his followers, 
and is now fighting from time to time with Datto Piang, 
another very powerful chief of whom I write at length further 
on. Utto is said to be treacherous and crafty and also blood- 
thirsty and cruel. A story is told of how he once stripped a 
female slave and tied her to a tree over an ant’s nest, leaving 
her there to be bitten to death by the insects. He is said to 
have many wives, and it is reported that his. favorite is a 
Spanish woman whom he dresses in the finest of silks, and to 
whom he has given a betel-box of solid silver. 

During a council that I attended at Parang Parang one of 
Datto Utto’s men, a fierce-looking fellow with spear and kris, 
demanded that the Americans should come to the assistance 
of Utto and protect him from Datto Piang. The man said that 
Utto was the greatest Moro that had ever lived and that he 
had done much for his country, and that Piang was a thief 
who had stolen large tracts of land and plundered the people. 

Notwithstanding this, the relations between the Americans 
and Datto Piang are still very pleasant. Piang, in fact, is one 
of the original friends of the Americans among the Moros. 
When he heard that they had taken Zamboanga and that Datto 
Mandi had helped them he announced his allegiance to the 
United States. When the Americans came to Cottobatto he 
hoisted the red, white and blue, and’ since then has joined 
with us in trying to preserve peace and order. 














In many respects Datto Piang is the queerest of all our 
Mohammedan leaders. In the first place, he is a self-made 
man and only half Moro. He has Chinese blood in him and 
he began his life as a slave in the service of Datto Utto. As 
he grew up he learned all of his master’s tricks and invented 
many of his own. He organized a rebellion and broke away 
from Utto, and to-day he rules more people, perhaps, than any 
other Datto in Mindanao. He is said to command more than 
15,000 fighting men and among them some of the bravest of 
our Moro population. 

Datto Piang is far more thrifty than the ordinary native, his 
Chinese blood giving him a business bent. He owns slaves, 
houses and lands, and has, so I was told, amassed a fortune. 
He is especially fond of American gold and likes to use our 
ten-dollar gold pieces as waistcoat buttons. When our troops 
first landed at Cottobatto, Piang was very kind to them; and 
the officer in charge, to show his appreciation, authorized the 
Governor of Cottobatto to give him $150 in gold. Piang 
took the money with thanks, but shortly afterward, hearing 
that our troops had not been paid for two months, he sent 
word to the Governor that he should be glad to advance $3000 
to the United States to pay the troops. 


Datto Piang’s Royal Gift to Americans 


Only a short time ago some of our American officers paid a 
visit to Datto Piang at his big ranch near Cottobatto. They 
found him living inside a fort on the second floor of a large 
house which once belonged to a Spaniard. There were about 
sixty members of the family, and among them many women 
and slaves. During the visit the Americans especially 
admired a kris mounted in gold which the Datto was wearing, 
and also his belt, which was fastened at the front by a gold 
plate, wonderfully carved. Piang allowed them to examine 
the kris and belt, and then went to a great cedar chest which 
sat against the wall and brought forth six golden belts equally 
handsome, with krises to match, and gave one to each of the 
party as asouvenir. The Datto himself is a skillful worker 
in wood and iron and the precious metals, and he has many 
able craftsmen among his followers. He is now making a set 
of typical Moro weapons to send as a gift to the President of 
the United States. Several of the swords are already com- 
pleted. They are of the finest steel, beautifully inlaid with 
gold and silver. The scabbards are of different woods and 
the guards will be of alligator tusks. 

After leaving Illana Bay I went on to the extreme south- 
eastern end of Mindanao and saw something of the Moros 
about the great Bay of Davao. The Mohammedans there are 
much the same as those of Cottobatto, as are also those of the 
northern part of the island. Each Mindanao tribe has its own 
Datto and many of the tribes are continually warring with 
each other. Amongst all slavery of a certain form and po- 
lygamy are common, and the state of civilization is low, 
although it is higher than that of the Sulu Moros. 


Our Suiu Mohammedans 


Our Mohammedans of the Sulu Archipelago are, so the 
American officers say, by far the worst of all the Moros. 
They are crafty and treacherous, and if let alone would be a 
nation of pirates. Their ancestors as well as the ancestors of 
the Mindanao Moros came from Borneo at about the time that 
the Spaniards settied in the Philippines. They conquered 
the aborigines and settled the 
islands, engaging in piracy as 
a regular business. For more 
than twocenturies they ravaged 
the coasts of the isiaids north 
and south of them, killing 
many Spaniards and carrying 
thousands of the natives back to 
serve them asslaves. Several 
of our military posts, such as 
Bongao, are located on the sites 
of old pirate fortifications, and 
there is some piracy going on 
to-day, although the soldiers 
are doing all they can to sup- 
press it. 

Our officers believe that the 
Sultan of Sulu is not carry- 
ing out his part of the treaty 
wherein he agreed to cooperate 
with the American soldiers in 
the suppression of piracy. 
It is doubtful whether he 


A Datto and his head man 


The Sultan's yacht — notice the curious use of outriggers to secure steadiness 
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is at heart a friend of the Americans, and the indications are 
that he encoureges the pirates and aids them to escape. 
This seems to have been so with the half dozen Moros who 
recently attacked a vessel off the coast of Dutch Borneo and 
captured it, killing the crew and sinking the ship. There 
were five Borneo Moros and one Borneo Chinaman in the 
vessel, and the cargo consisted of $6000 in silver and $20,000 
worth of goods. Our Moro pirates brought this money with 
them to one of the villages on the island of Jolo and it was 
there that Major Sweet attempted to capture them. He tried 
to get the Sultan to help him, but His Majesty so delayed the 
expedition under one pretext or another that only one of the 
pirates wes captured. The probability is that the Sultan 
received a big share of the spoil. 


Mills of Justice that Give Big Returns 


During my stay on the island of Jolo I learned that the Sultan 
works his office in every possible way to fill his imperial 
treasury at the expense of the people. Major Sweet, the 
officer in command at that point, says that he inflicts arbi- 
trary fines and punishments upon his subjects to enrich him- 
self. Indeed, a large part of his income is from such fines. 
He has his spies scattered over the islands, who report such 
of the Moros as own property, and these men are thereupon 
charged with some crimé. The Sultan controls the judges 
and there is no trouble as to convictions. The penalties are 
heavy, and those who refuse to pay are liable to imprison- 
ment, or possibly death; for the death punishment is inflicted 
for small offenses in our Mohammedan dominions, 
Not long ago His Majesty learned that one of his subjects 
had amassed about $2000 in one way or another. The man 
was arrested and charged with fishing for pearls without a 
license, and was fined $2000. The Sultan sent his crown 
prince and some soldiers to collect the fine; and the people 
of the village in which the man lived, seeing that all their 
property was about to be destroyed on this account, joined 
with the man and paid it. 
The Sultan of Sulu impressed me as a Moro of the lowest 
order. I met him in his shanty palace in his shanty capital 
of Maibun on the south coast of the island of Jolo. I had 
gone thither to attend a conference between him and Major 
Owen J. Sweet. We had sailed about the islands from the 
town of Jolo, escorted by an American gunboat, the captain 
of which took part in the conference. The tide was low and 
our boats had to be pushed by men through the mud to the 
landing. As we neared the Sultan’s palace we were saluted 
by his body-guard of East Indian soldiers. Two fierce Moros 
with lances and swords stood on each side of the gate as we 
entered and several of the Dattos conducted us up the stairs 
to the second floor of the barnlike palace. Here we found 
His Majesty surrounded by his leading officials, all armed 
with swords and krises of various kinds. The Sultan was 
the only Moro unarmed, he carrying instead a large gold- 
headed cane which may have been his badge of office. 
After shaking hands with His Majesty the party was con- 
ducted into a large dining-room, and the conference was held 
as we sat about a long table on which were cakes, fruit, can- 
dies and cigars. The Sultan sat at the head of the table so 
near me that I could have reached him with my hand, and I 
had an excellent opportunity to make a mental photograph of 
him. Imagine a fat little man with a complexion as yellow 
as that of a mulatto and a face marked with the smallpox. 
Let his forehead be high and receding, his eyes 
small, black and cunning, his ears large and his 
lips thick and sensual, and black from chewing the 
betel. As he opens his mouth notice that his teeth 

are jet black and slightly filed at the front. There 

are streaks of betel juice on them and a bit of this 


Datto Piang and followers — all Moros 


Moro police at Jolo 



























bloodlike juice has coagulated at the corners of his mouth. 
He has a thin black mustache and a fat little nose. His head 
is round and tied to his body by a short and thick neck, the 
yellow of which is accentuated by a white turn-over collar 
fastened at the front by a button of gold. Upon his headisa 
blue velvet cap about six inches high, and the rest of his cos- 
tume consists of a light gray business suit of European cut, 
white stockings and slippers. About his waist, over his 
trousers, he wears a Malay sarong or half-skirt, which falls to 
the middle of his thighs, and this is bound in at the top by a 
belt. As you look he raises his cane with one hand and rests 
the other upon the table before him. The fingers of each are 
covered with rings, some set with precious stones and others 
with pearls as big as a marrow-fat pea. 

As the Sultan talked his Dattos stood about him, some of 
them giving him suggestions from time to time. These men 
were dressed in native costumes, wearing turbans and bright- 
colored clothing, and all were fully armed. Among them 
was Rajah Muda, the Sultan’s brother, and also the Dattos 
Joakinain and Calvi. These two men are among the most 
powerful Moros of the archipelago. They are nominally 
subordinate to the Sultan, but each has his own fighting men, 
and the twe could overthrow him if they should combine 
forces to doso. Calvi is the better looking Datto and the 
more intelligent, but Joakinain is a man of great strength. 

These and the other Dattos of the Sulu Islands do more to 
uphold the authority of the United States than the Sultan 
himself and they should be carefully considered in our deal- 
ings with the Moros. The Sultan indeed seemed to me the 
weakest of all the men we met during our visit to Maibun. 
He is still under forty and he looks more like a mulatto butler 
fantastically dressed than the ruler of our Mohammedan 
islands. The old Sultan, his father, was, I am told, a man 
of some strength of character, and his mother the Sultana, 
Inchy Jamila, who still lives at the capital, is a woman of 
undoubted intellectual power, and is, it is claimed, the real 
ruler of the islands. 

I met her after leaving the Sultan. She was dressed in a 
gown of bright colors with a lavender shaw! over her shoul- 
ders and a yellow handkerchief tied about her head. She is 
now very old and her light brown skin is full of wrinkles. 
She has gray hair, bright black eyes and teeth like oiled 
ebony. Her features are almost Caucasian. Her nose is 
straight, her lips thin and her cheek-bones high. Shechewed 
the betel while we chatted together, two slaves standing 
behind her and serving her alternately with her betel-box 
and her betel spittoon. She was full of nice sayings, and 
when Captain Nazaro, of our gunboat Manila, complimented 
her she replied with a bow that she believed his heart was as 
white as the white linen suit he had on. 


The Sultana Whose Husbands Die Young 


The Sultana is said to bea Visayan who was captured during 
one of the Moro piratical raids. The Sultan who was then 
in office fell in love with her and made her his wife; soon 
after the Sultan died. Thereupon the Sultana married his suc- 
cessor, who diedalso. As the story goes, Her Majesty proposed 
an offer of marriage after this to one of the Dattos, but the 
latter refused, saying he preferred to die in some other way. 

Whatever may be the truth of these stories, the Sultana is 
undoubtedly a woman of great strength of character and she 
has much power among her people to-day. General Bates 
realized this, and when he ne- 
gotiated with the Moros he 
made the Sultana presents of 
money and other things. The 
old lady was much pleased 
with him, and, in return, made 
him a present of the dead 
Sultan’s purple trousers and 
his embroidered satin jacket, 
which she had kept for many 
years. Among our gifts which 
most delighted her was a pho- 
nograph, which Her Majesty 
called a ‘' voice engine,’’ and 
into which she and the leading 
Dattos of the island made 
speeches and then ground them 
outagain. During our talk the 
Sultana requested that some 
new phonograph rollers be sent 
her, saying that she wished 
to record upon them the 
history of her people. 


The Datto of Cottobatto 






Where the Sultan draws his rent roll. One of Sis villages 
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abstractedly into his lap. 
‘* Guess you’ve got suthin’ on yer mind, Dan’],’’ 
said his sister. 

**Mor’n likely I’ve got suthin’ on my pants,’’ returned 
Dan’! with that exquisitely dry, though somewhat protracted 
humor which at once thrilled and bored his acquaintances. 
‘* But —speakin’ o’ that hoss trade Fe 

‘* For goodness sake, don’t!’’ interrupted his sister wear- 
ily; ‘‘yer allus doin’ it. Jest tell me about that young 
man—the new clerk ye think o’ 
gettin’.’’ 

‘* Well, I telegraphed him to come 
over, arter I got this letter from 
him,’”’ he returned, handing her a 
letter. ‘‘ Read it out loud.”’ 

But his sister, having an experi- 
enced horror of prolixity, glanced 
over it. ‘‘ Far as I kin see he takes 
mor’n two hundred words to say 
you’ve got to take him on trust, and 
sez it suthin’ in a style betwixt a 
business circular and them Polite 
Letter Writers. I thought you 
allowed he was a tony feller.’’ 

‘* Ef he does not brag much, ye see, 
I kin offer him small wages,’’ said 
Dan’! with a wink. ‘‘It’s kinder 
takin’ him at his own figger.’’ 

‘And ¢hat mightn’t pay! But ye 
don’t think o’ bringin’ him Here—in 
this house? ’Cept you’re thinkin’ o’ 
tellin’ him that yarn o’ yours about 
the hoss trade to beguile the winter evenings. 
hey to pay yet to get folks to listen to it.’’ 

‘Wrong agin—ez you’ll see! Wot ef I get a hundred 
thousand folks to pay me for tellin’ it? But, speakin’ o’ this 
young feller, I calkilated to send him to the Turkey Buzzard 
Hotel;’’ and he looked at his sister with a shrewd yet humor- 
ous smile. 

‘* What!’’ said his sister in alarm. 
Why, he’ll be starved or pizoned! 
week,’’ 

‘* Ef he’s pizoned to death he won’t be able to demand any 
wages; ef he leaves because he can’t stand it—it’s proof 
positive he couldn’t stand me. Ef he’s only starved and 
made weak and miserable he’ll be easy to make terms with. 
It may seem hard what I’m sayin’, but what seems hard on 
the other feller always comes mighty easy to you. The thing 
is not to be the ‘ other feller.’ Ye ain’t listenin’. Yet these 
remarks is shrewd and humorous, and hez bin thought so by 
literary fellers.’’ 

‘‘H’m!”’ said his sister. ‘‘ What’s that ye was jest sayin’ 
about folks bein’ willin’ to pay ye for tellin’ that hoss trade 
yarn o’ yours?’’ 

‘ Thet’s only what one o’ them smart New York publishers 
allowed it was worth arter hearin’ me tell it,’’ said Dan’l 
dryly. 

‘*Go way! You or him must be crazy. Why it ain’t ez 
good as that story bout a man who had a balky hoss that 
could be made to go only by buildin’ a fire under him, and 
arter the man sells that hoss and the secret, and the man wot 
bought him tries it on, the blamed hoss lies down over the 
fire, and puts it out.’’ 

“T’ve allus allowed that the story ye hev to tell yourself is 
a blamed sight funnier than the one ye’re listenin’ 1o,’’ said 
Dan’l. ‘‘ Put that down among my sayin’s, will ye’”’ 

‘* But your story was never anythin’ more than one o’ them 
snippy things ye see in the papers—drored out to no end by 
you. It’s only one o’ them funny paragraphs ye kin read in 
a minit in the papers that takes you an hour to tell.’’ 

To her surprise Dan’! only looked at his sister with com- 
placency. 

‘* That,’’ he said, “‘ is jest what the New York publisher 
sez. ‘The ’Merrikan people,’ sez he, ‘is ashamed o’ bein’ 
short and peart and funny; it lacks dignity,’ sez he; ‘ it looks 


[)*= BOREM poured half of his second cup of tea 
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funny,’ sez he, ‘ but it ain’t deep-seated nash’nul literature,’ 
sez he. ‘ Them snips o’ funny stories and short dialogues in 
the comic papers—they make ye laff,’ sez he, ‘ but laffin’ 
isn’t no sign o’ deep morril purpose,’ sez he, ‘ and it ain’t 
genteel andrefined. Abraham Linkin with his pat anecdotes 
ruined our standin’ with dignified nashuns,’ sez he. ‘We 
cultivated publishers is sick o’ hearin’ furrin’ nashuns roarin’ 
over funny ’Merrikan stories; we’re goin’ to show ’em that, 
even ef we haven’t classes and titles and sich, we kin be dull. 
We’re workin’ the historical racket for all that it’s worth; ef 
we can’t go back mor’n a hundred years or so, we kin rake in 
a Lord and a Lady when we do and we’re gettin’ in some ole- 
fashioned spellin’ and ‘‘ methinkses’’ and “‘ peradventures.’’ 
We’re doin’ the religious bizness ez slick ez Robert Elsmere, 
and we firid lots o’ soul in folks and heaps o’ quaint morril 
characters,’ sez he.’’ 

““Sakes alive, Dan’l!’’ broke in his sister; ‘‘ what’s all 
that got to do with your yarn ’bout the hoss trade?’’ 

‘* Everythin’,’’ returned Dan’l. ‘‘‘ For,’ sez he, ‘Mr. 
Borem,’ sez he, ‘ you’re a quaint morril character. You’ve 
got protracted humor,’ sez he. ‘ You’ve bin an hour tellin’ 
that yarno’ yours! Ef ye could spin it out to fill two chapters 
of a book—yer fortune’s made! For you’ll show that a suc- 
cessful hoss trade involves the highest nash’nul characteris- 
tics. That what common folk calls ‘‘ selfishness,’’ ‘‘ revenge,’’ 
‘*mean lyin’,’’ and low-down money grubbin’ ambishun is 

really ‘‘ quaintness,’’ and will go in double harness 


cle with the bizness of a Christian banker,’ sez he.”’ 


**Created goodness, Dan’!! 
ter &y 

Dan’! Borem rose, coughed, expectorated care- 
fully at the usual spot in the fender, his general 
custom of indicating the conclusion of a subject or 
an interview, and said dryly: ‘‘ I’m thar!”’ 


‘O RETURN to the writer of the letter whose 
career was momentarily cut off by the episode 
of the horse trade (who, if he had previously 
received a letter written by somebody else would 
have been an entirely different person and not in 
this novel at all): John Lummox—known to his family as 
‘*the perfect Lummox ’’—had been two years in college, 
but thought it rather fine of himself—a habit of thought 
in which he frequently indulged—to become a clerk, but 
finally got tired of it, and to his father’s relief went to 
Europe for a couple of years, returning with some knowl- 
edge of French and German, and the cutting end of a 
German student’s blunted dueling sword. Having, as he 
felt, thus equipped himself for the hero of an American 
‘* Good Society ’’ novel, he went on board a “‘ liner,’’ where 
there would naturally be susceptible young ladies. One he 
thought he recognized as a girl with whom he used to play 
‘* forfeits ’’ in the vulgar past of his boyhood. She sat at his 
table, accompanied by another lady whose husband seemed to 
be a confirmed dyspeptic. His remarks struck Lummox as 
peculiar. 

‘* Shall I begin dinner with pudding and cheese or take the 
ordinary soup first? I quite forget which I did last night,’’ 
he said anxiously to his wife. 

But Mrs. Starling hesitated. 

‘* Tell me, Mary,’’ he said, appealing to Miss Bike, the 
young lady. 

‘*T should begin with the pudding,’’ said Miss Bike deci- 
sively, ‘‘ and between that and the arrival of the cheese you 
can make up your mind, and then, if you think better, go 
back to the soup.’’ 

‘*Thank you so much. Now, as to drink? Shall I take 
the Friedrichshalle first or the Benedictine? You know the 
doctor insists upon the Friedrichshalle— but I don’t think I 
did well to mix them as I did yesterday. Or shall I take 
simply milk and beer?’”’ 

‘IT should say simplicity was best. 
always fill up with champagne later.’’ 

How splendidly this clear-headed, clear-eyed girl domi- 
nated the man! 
Lummox felt that 
really he might re- 
new her acquaint- 
ance! He did so. 

“T remembered 
you,’”’ she said. 
**You’venotchanged 
a bit since you were 
eight years old.’’ 

John, wishing to 
change the subject, 
said that he thought 
Mr. Starling seemed 
an uncertain man. 

‘‘Very! He’s 
even now in his 
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stateroom sitting in his pajamas with a rubber shoe on one 
foot and a pump on the other, wondering whether he ought to 
put on golf knickerbockers with a dressing-gown and straw 
hat before he comes on deck. He has already put on and 
taken off about twenty suits.’’ 

‘He certainly is very trying,’’ returned Lummox. He 
paused and colored deeply. ‘‘I beg,’’ he stammered, ‘I 
hope—you don’t think me guilty of a pun! When I said 
‘trying’ I referred entirely to the effect on your sensitiveness 
of these tentative attempts toward clothing himself.’’ 

‘*T should never accuse you of levity, Mr. Lummox,’’ said 
the young lady, gazing thoughtfully upon his calm but some- 
what heavy features; ‘‘ never.’’ 

Yet he would have liked to reclaim himself by a show of 
lightness. He was leaning on the rail looking at the sea. 
The scene was beautiful. 

‘I suppose,’’ he said, rolling with the sea and his early 
studies of Doctor Johnson, ‘‘ that one would in the more 
superior manner show his appreciation of all this by refrain- 
ing from the obvious comment which must needs be recog- 
nized as comparatively commonplace and vulgar; but really 
this is so superb that I must express some of my emotion 
even at the risk of lowering your opinion of my good taste, 
provided, of course, that you have any opinion on the one 
hand or any good taste on the other.’’ 

** Without that undue depreciation of one’s self which must 
ever be a sign of self-conscious demerit,’’ said the young girl 
lightly, ‘‘I may say that I am not generally good at 
Johnsonese, but it may relieve your mind to know that had 
you kept silence one instant longer I should have taken the 
risk of lowering your opinion of my taste, provided, of course, 
that you have one to lower and are capable of that exertion — 
if such indeed it may be termed—by remarking that this is 
perfectly magnificent.’’ 

** Do you think,’’ he said gloomily, still leaning on the rail, 
“that we can keep this kind of thing up —perhaps I should 
say down—much longer? For myself, I am feeling far from 
well; it may have been the lobster—or that last sentence— 
but——”’ 

They were both silent. ‘‘ Yet,’’ she said after a pause, 
“* you can at least take Mr. Starling and his dyspepsia off my 
hands. You might be equal to that exertion.’’ 

‘* T suppose that by this time I ought to be doing something 
for somebody?’’ he said thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yes. I will.’’ 

That evening after dinner he took Mr. Starling into the 
smoking-room and card-room,, They hadsomething hot. At 
4 A.M., with the assistance of the steward, he projected Mr. 
Starling into Mrs. Starling’s stateroom — delicately with- 
drawing to evade the lady’s thanks. At breakfast he saw 
Miss Bike. ‘‘ Thank you so much,” 
she said; ‘‘ Mrs. Starling found 
Starling greatly improved. He 
himself admitted he was ‘never 
berrer,’ and, far from worrying 
about what night-clothes he should 
wear, went to bed as he was—even 
to his hat. Mrs. Starling calls you 
‘her preserver,’ and Mr. Starling 
distinctly stated that you were a 
‘ jolly-good-fler.’ ’’ 

‘*And you?’’ asked John 
Lummox. 

‘‘In your present condition of 
abnormal self-consciousness and 
apperceptive egotism, I really 
shouldn’t like to say.’’ 

When the voyage was ended Mr. 
Lummox went to see Mary Bike at 
her house, and his father—whom he 
had not seen for ten years — at /ts 
house. With a refined absence of 
natural affection he contented him- 
self with inquiring of the servants 
as to his father’s habits, and if he 
still wore dress clothes at dinner. 
The information thus elicited forced 






















him to the conclusion that the old gentleman’s circumstances 
were reduced and that it was possible that he, John Lummox, 
might be actually compelled to earn his own living. He 
communicated that suspicion to his father at dinner, and over 
the last bottle of ‘‘ Mouton,’’ a circumstance which also had 
determined him in his resolu- 
tion. ‘‘You might,’ said his 
father thoughtfully, ‘‘ offer 
yourself to some rising 
American Novelist as a study 
for the new hero—one abso- 
lutely without ambition, ca- 
pacity or energy; willing, 
however, to be whatever the 
Novelist chooses to make 
him, so long as he hasn’t to 
choose for himself. If your 
inordinate self-conscious- 
ness is still in your way, I 
could give him a few points 
about you, myself.’’ 

“Thad thought,’’ said John 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ of going into 
your office and becoming your 
partner in the business. You 
could always look after me, 
you know.’’ 

A shudder passed over the 
old man. Then he trem- 
blingly muttered to him- 
self: 

‘“‘Thank Heaven! There 
is one way it may still be 
averted!’’ Retiring to his 
room he calmly committed 
suicide, thoughtfully leaving 
the empty poison bottle in the 
fender. 

And this is how John 
Lummox came to offer him- 
self as a clerk to Dan’l 
Borem. The ways of Providence are indeed strange, yet 
those of the novelist are only occasionally novel. 


Beg K. LUMMOX lived for a week at the Turkey Buzzard 

Hotel exclusively on doughnuts and innuendos. He 
was informed by Mr. Borem’s clerk — whose place he was to 
fill-—that he wouldn’t be able to stand it, and thus received 
the character of his employer from his last employee. 

** I suppose,’’ said Dan’! Borem chuckling, ‘‘ that he said I 
was a old skinflint, good only at a hoss trade, uneddicated, 
ignorant and unable to keep accounts, and an oppressor o’ the 
widder and orphan. Allowed that my cute sayin’s was a 
kind o’ ten-cent parody 
o’ them proverbs in Poor 
Richard’s Almanack!’’ 

‘‘ Omitting a few ex- 
pletives, he certainly 
did,’’ returned Lummox 
with great delicacy. 

‘* He allowed to me,’’ 
said Dan’! thoughtfully, 
“‘that you was a poor 
critter that hadn’t a 
single reason to show for 
livin’ : that the fool-killer 
had bin shadderin’ you 
from your birth, and that 
you hadn’t paid a cent 
profit on your father’s 
original investment in 
ye, nor on the assess- 
ments he’d paid on ye 
eversince. Heseemsto 
he a cute feller arter all, 
and I’m rather sorry he’s 
leavin’.’’ 

‘*T am quite willing to 
abandon my position in 
his favor, now,’’ said 
i Lummox with alacrity. 

“‘No,’’ said Dan’l, rubbing his chin argumentatively; 
‘‘the only way for us to do is to circumvent him like in a 
hoss trade—with suthin’ unexpected. When he thinks 
you’re goin’ to sleep in the shafts you’1ll run away; and when 
he thinks I’m vicious I'll let a woman or a child drive me.”’ 
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a > ame Dan’l, how’s that new clerk o’ yours gettin’ 
on?’’ said Mrs. Bigsby a week later. 

‘* Purty fine! He’s good at accounts and hez got to know 
the Bank’s customers bythistime. But I allus reckoned he’d 
get stuck with some o’ them counterfeit notes—and he hez! 
Ye see he ain’t accustomed to look at a five or a ten dollar 
note as sharp as some men—and he’s already taken in two 
tens and a five counterfeits.’’ 

“* Gracious! ’’ said Mrs. Bigsby. 
do?”’ 

‘Oh, he ups and tells me, all right, after he discovered it. 
And sez he: ‘ I’ve charged my account with ’em,’ sez he, ‘so 
the Bank won’t lose it.’ ’’ 

‘Why, Dan’l,’”’ said Mrs. Bigsby, ‘‘ ye didn’t let that poor 
feller——”’ 

“You hol’ on!’’ said her brother; ‘‘ business is business — 
but I sez to him: ‘ Ye oughter put it down to Profit and Loss 
account. Or perhaps we’ll have a chance o’ gettin’ rid o’ 
them —not in Noo York, where folks is sharp, but here in 
the country, and then ye kin credit yourself with the amount 
arter you’ve got rid o’ them.’ ”’ 


‘* What did the poor feller 
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‘* Laws! I’m sorry ye did that, Dan’l,’’ said Mrs. Bigsby. 

** With that he riz up,’’ continued Dan’1, ignoring his sis- 
ter, “‘ and, takin’ them counterfeit notes from my hand, sez he: 
‘Them notes belong to me now,’ sez he, ‘ and I’m goin’ to 
destroy ’em.’ And with that hé walks over to the fire as stiff 
as a poker, and held them notes in it until they were burnt 
clean up.’’ 

‘Well! But that was honest and straightforward in him!’’ 
said Mrs. Bigsby. 

‘*Um! but it wasn’t business—and ye see mr 
paused and rubbed his chin. 

** Well; go on!’’ said Mrs. Bigsby impatiently. 

‘Well, ye see, neither him nor me was very smart in 
detecting counterfeits or even knowin’ ’em, and——’’ 

‘Well! For goodness sake, Dan’l, speak out!’’ 

“*Well—the dum fool burnt up three good bills and we 
neither of us knew it! ’’ 


Dan’! 
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HE “‘ unexpected ’’ which Dan’! Borem had hinted might 
characterize his future conduct was first intimated by his 
treatment of the ‘‘ Widow Cully,’’ an aged and impoverished 
woman whose property was heavily mortgaged to him. He 
had curtly summoned her to come to his office on Christmas 
Day and settle up. Frightened, hopeless and in the face of a 
snowstorm, the old woman attended, but was surprised by 
receiving a ‘‘ satisfaction piece’’ in full from the Banker, and 
a gorgeous Christmas dinner. ‘‘ All the same,’’ said Mrs. 
Bigsby to Lummox, ‘‘ Dan’! might hev done all this without 
frightenin’ the poor old critter into a nervous fever, chillin’ 
her through by makin’ her walk two miles through the snow, 
and keepin’ her on the rugged edge o’ despair for 
two mortal hours! But it’s his humorous way.”’ 
‘* Did he give any reason for being so lenient 
to the widow?’’ asked Lummox. 

“He said that her son had given him a core 
of his apple when they were boystogether. Dan’l 
ez mighty thoughtful o’ folks that was kind to 
him in them days.’’ 

‘Ts that all?’’ said Lummox astonished. 

‘“Well—lI’ve kinder thought suthin’ else,’’ 
said Mrs. Bigsby hesitatingly. 

** What?’’ 

‘That its bein’ Christmas Day —and as I’ve 
heard tell that’s no day in law, but just like 
Sunday—Dan’l mebbe thought that he might 
crawl outer that satisfaction piece, ef he ever 
wanted ter! Dan’l is mighty cute.’’ 


vi 


R. JOHN LUMMOX was not behind his 
employer in developing unexpected traits 

of character. Hitherto holding aloof from his 
neighbors in Old Folksville, he suddenly went DRAWN BY 
to a social gathering, and distinguished himself tite 
as the principal and popular guest of the even- 
ing. As Dan’l Borem afterward told his sister: 
‘*He was one o’ them Combination Minstrels and Variety 
Shows in one. He sang through a whole opery, made the 
pianner jest howl, gave some recitations—Casabianker and 
Betsy and I Are Out; imitated all them tragedians; did 
tricks with cards and fetched rabbits outer hats, besides 
liftin’ the pianner with two men sittin’ on it, jest by his teeth. 
Created snakes!’’ said Borem, concluding his account, which 
here is necessarily abbreviated; ‘‘ ef he learnt all that in his 
two years in Europe I ain’t sayin’ anythin’ more agin’ 
eddication and furrin’ travel after this! Why, the next day 
there was quite a run on the Bank jest to see him. He is 
makin’ the bizness pop’ lar.’’ 

‘Then ye think ye’ll get along together?"’ 

‘*T reckon we’ll hitch hosses,’’ said Dan’l with a smile. 

A few weeks later, one evening, Dan’l Borem sat with his 
sister alone. John Lummox, who was now residing with 
them, was attending a social engagement. Mrs. Bigsby knew 
that Dan’l had something to communicate— but knew that he 
would do so in his own way. 

‘* Speakin’ o’ hoss trades,’’ he began. 

“We wasn’t and we ain’t goin’ to,’’ said Mrs. Bigsby with 
great promptness. ‘‘ I’ve heard enough of ’em.’’ 

‘* But this here one hez suthin’ to do with your fr’en’, John 
Lummox,”’’ said Dan’! with a chuckle. 

Mrs. Bigsby stared. ‘‘ Go on, then,’’ she said, ‘‘ but, for 
goodness’ sake, cut it short.’’ 

Dan’! threw away his quid and replenished it from his 
silver tobacco box. Mrs. Bigsby shuddered slightly as she 
recognized the usual preliminary to prolixity, but determined, 
as far as possible, to make her brother brief. 

“It mout be two weeks ago,’’ began Dan’l, ‘‘ that I see 
John Lummox over at Palmyra, where he’d bin visitin’. He 
was drivin’ a hoss, the beautifullest critter—for color—I 
eversaw. It was yaller, with mane and tail a kinder golden, 
like the hair o’ them British Blondes that was here in the 
Variety Show.’’ 

‘*Dan’l!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bigsby, horrified. 
allowed you never went thar! ’’ 

‘Saw ’em on the posters—and mebbe the color was a 
little brighter thar,’’ said Dan’! carelessly —‘‘ but who’s 
interruptin’, now?’’ 

‘* Go on,’’ said Mrs. Bigsby. 

‘** Got a fine hoss thar,’ sez I; ‘ reckon I never see such a 
purty color,’sezI. ‘ He is purty,’ sez he, ‘ per’aps too purty 
for me to be a-drivin’, but he isn’t fast.’ ‘I ain’t speakin’ o’ 
that,’ sez I; ‘ it’s his looks that I’m talkin’ of; whar might ye 
hev got him?’ ‘ He was offered to me by a fr’en’ o’ me boy- 
hood,’ sez he; ‘ he’s a pinto mustang,’ sez he, ‘ from Californy, 
whar they breed ’em.’ ‘ What’s a pinto hoss?’ sez I. ‘ The 
same ez a calico hoss,’ sez he; ‘ what they have in cirkises, 
but ye never see ’em that color.’ En’ he was right, for when 
I looked him over I never did see such a soft and silky coat, 
and his mane and tail jest glistened. ‘It is a little too 
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showy for ye,’ sez I, ‘but 7 might take him at a fair price. 
What’s your fr’en’ askin’?’ ‘ He won’t sell him to anybody 
but me,’ sez Lummox; ‘ he’s a hogror o’ hoss traders, anyway, 
and his price is more like a gift toafr’en’.’ ‘What might 
that price be, ef it’s a fair question?’ sez I, for the more I 
looked at the hoss the more I liked him. ‘ A hundred and 
fifty dollars,’ sez he; ‘ but my fr’en’ would ask you double 
that.’ ‘Couldn’t you and me make a trade?’ sez 1; ‘I'll 
exchange ye that roan mare, that’s worth two hundred, for 
this hoss and fifty dollars.’ With that he drew himself up, 
and sez he: ‘ Mr. Borem,’ sez he, ‘I share my fr’en’s opinion 
about hoss tradin’, and I promised my mother I’d never swap 
hosses. You ought to know me by this time.’ ’’ 

‘* That’s so!’’ said Mrs. Bigsby; ‘‘ I’m wonderin’ ye dared 
to ax him.”’ 

Dan’! passed his hand over his mouth, and continued: ‘‘ ‘I 
dunno but you’re right, Lummox,’ sez I; ‘ per’aps it’s jest as 
well as thar wasn’t ‘wo in the Bank in that bizness.’ But 
the more I looked at the hoss the more I hankered arter him. 
‘Look here,’ sezI, ‘I tell ye what I'll do! I'll Zend you my 
hoss and you’ll /end me yourn. I'll draw up a paper to. that 
effect, and provide that in case o’ accidents, ef I don’t return 
you your hoss, I’ll agree to pay you a hundred and fifty 
dollars. You’ll give me the same kind o’ paper about my 
hoss— with the proviso that you pay me two hundred for 
him!’ ‘ Excuse me, Mr. Borem,’ sez he, ‘ but that difference 
It’s agin’ 


of fifty makes a hoss trade accordin’ to my mind. 
my principles to make such an agreement.’ ”’ 
‘* An’ he was right, Dan’l,’’ said Mrs. Bigsby approvingly. 
But Dan’! wiped his mouth again, leaving, however, a sin- 
gular smile on it. 


‘* Well, ez I wanted that hoss, I jest 
thought and thought! I 
knew I could get two hun- 
dred and fifty for him easy, 
and that Lummox didn’t 
know anythin’ of his valoo, 
and I finally agreed to make 
the swap even. ‘ What do 
you call him?’ sez I. 
‘ Pegasus,’ sez he—‘the 
poet’s hoss, on account o’ 
his golden mane,’ sez he. 
That made me laff—for I 
never knew a poet ez could 
afford to hev a hoss— much 
less one like that! But I 
said: ‘I'll borry Pegasus o’ 
you on those terms.’ The 
next day I took the hoss to 
Jonesville; Lummox was 
right, he wasn’t /as/, but, 
jest as I expected, he made 
asensation! Folks crowded 
round him whenever I 
stopped; wimmin followed 
him and children cried for 
him. I could hev sold him 
for three hundred without leavin’ town! ‘So ye call him 
Pegasus,’ sez Doc Smith, grinnin’; ‘I didn’t know ye was 
subject to the divine afflatus, Dan’!l.’ ‘I don’ offen hev it,’ 
sez I, ‘ but when I do I find a little straight gin does me good.’ 
‘So did Byron,’ sez he, chucklin’. But even if I had called 
him ‘ Beelzebub’ the hull town would hev bin jest as crazy 
over him. Well, as it was comin’ on to rain I started jest after 
sundown for home. But it came ter blow, an’ ter pour cats 
and dogs, an’ I was nigh washed out o’ the buggy, besides 
losin’ my way and gettin’ inter ditches and puddles, and I 
hed to stop at Staples’ Half-Way House and put up for the 
night. In the mornin’ I riz up early and goes into the stable 
yard and the first thing I sees was the ’ostler. ‘I hope ye 
giv’ my hoss a good scrub down,’ I sez, ‘ as I told ye, for his 
color is that delicate the smallest spot shows. It’s a very 
rare color for a hoss.’ ‘1 was hopin’ it might be,’ sez he. I 
was a little huffed at that and I sez: ‘ It’s considered a very 
beautiful color.’ ‘ Mebbee it is,’ sez he, ‘ but I never cared 
much for fireworks.’ ‘What yer mean?’ sezI. ‘ Look here, 
Squire!’ sez he; ‘I don’t mind scourin’ and rubbin’ down a 
hoss that will stay the same color éwice, but when he gets to 
playin’ a kaladeoskope on me, I kick!’ ‘ Trot him out,’ sez I, 
beginnin’ to feel queer. With that he fetched out the hoss! 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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THAT CRAZE FOR MOHAIR @ 


‘‘ Quite. What’s this fashion going to 
be? Merinos, I suppose.’’ 





Hophni Asquith, ‘‘ if there had been 

only myself to consider, I should have 
gone regularly in forsociety. I don’t mean 
to say that I have your ambition, but I do 
want to rise. I think every man ought to 
do his best to rise. But Louisa won’t have 
us trying to take our place in society yet. 
She says we should only be cold-shouldered 
if we did try.’’ 

‘* Then,’’ snapped Tom, ‘‘ she should see 
to it you didn’t get cold-shouldered. Louisa 
would do with a lot of pulling together.’’ 

Hophni’s square red whisker bristled. 
‘* | don’t think that’s deserved, Tom. After 
we compounded with the creditors, of course 
Louisa and I had to slip back again socially 
abit. But since we’ve started making big 
money once more I’m sure you’ll seldom 
see Louisa without a thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds on her, and in the street 
she always wears the most expensive 
clothes that are to be got in Bradford.’’ 

‘* She looks it. Now don’t get angry with 
me, lad. I’man outside critic, and so I see 
things that you miss. Besides, Louisa and 
I were mates when she was a mill-girl and 
wore clogs on her feet and a shawl over 
her head, and I was just Tom’s Son and 
hadn’t a surname. You can’t get over his- 
torical facts, Hophni. Because my father 
was a forgetful creature who chose to go 
through life under the name of Tom, I 
found when he died that no one remem- 
bered what else he was besides Tom. Tom 
the Collier was the nearest I could get. 
Well, Collier is a very good surname, but 
for Bradford use just then I did not think it 
would do. It seemed to smack too much 
of the soil—or, to be more accurate, the 
sub-soil. So by natural evolution we got 
Thompson, which was simple and definite, 
and to which one seemed to have a certain 
amount of title.’’ 

‘* I don’t see what you are driving at.’’ 

‘Why, this. If you aren’t born with 
what you want, the only alternative is to 
get it by other means. Now, Louisa hasn’t 


Be TELL you the truth, Tom,’’ said 
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he left business behind him and took to the woods 


‘‘Merinos be hanged! They’re just 
beginning to wear merinos again now, 
and all Bradford will be making merino 
pieces as fast as they can turn them out. 
We’re making merinos ourselves, and 
we're going to stop.”’ 

‘* But what about all those new looms? 
They haven’t paid for themselves yet.’’ 

“* Break them up. Wecan afford to take 
scrap value for them. We shall want 
every inch of room that can be got in the 
shed to weave alpacas and mohairs.’’ 

“Mohair! Why, man, mohair is about 
dead! There’s hardly a price quoted for 
it. The mohair manufacturers are nearly 
all burst or cutting their losses and going 
out of that business. The mohair spinners 
make dolls’ hair, but precious little else 
just now. If your theory was in any way 
correct surely some one would have an 
idea of it besides yourself? Come, Tom, 
you are a right clever chap, but you mustn’t 
set up for having more brains than all the 
rest of Bradford put together.’’ 

Tom’s great square jaw began to pro- 
trude. ‘‘Why not in this instance? 
There’s no mystery about how it was done. 
I’ve worked the thing out from the very 
foundation, and nobody else has, that’s all. 
Somebody’s got to be first in everything, 
and that’s the place I’ve marked out for 
myself all along. There’s no use being 
modest over the matter. If you aim low, 
you’ll never get high. Hf you aim high, 
and mean to get there, you’ll probably do 
it. The thing isn’t half so difficult as it 
looks.”’ 

**T wish,’’ said Hophni Asquith with a 
sigh, ‘‘I’d your confidence; and then ——” 

‘*Don’t you worry, lad. You’ve a mind 
for detail that’s a mind in a million. I 
couldn’t stay in the mill day after day for 
the year on end, as you do. I’ve just got 
to be out in the open air or I’d burst. I’ve 
a lot of primitive man in me somewhere, 
and it will come out. So, you see, what 
one lacks the other has, and that means 
we’re exactly fitted as partners. What 








a bit of notion of dressing herself.’’ 
‘* Hang it, man! but she has! I tell you . 





we’ve got to do now is to get hold of all 
4 the mohair we can for cash as far as it will 








she gets the most expensive clothes that are 
to be bought in Bradford.’’ 

‘* But that’s not dressing well.’’ 

‘* Tf you think,’’ said Hophni rather viciously, ‘‘ that Miss 
Mary Norreys dresses well, I flatly disagree with you. 
Louisa has said time after time she wouldn’t be seen out of 
doors in the shabby old things that girl wears.’’ 

Tom laughed. ‘‘I know whenyou mean. Louisa saw her, 
did she, on the Thursday morning in last week? That’s the 
only day she has been in Bradford for the last month and a 
half. The weather was wet, and she had on a short walking- 
skirt of Harris tweed and a boxcloth coat. They were both 
well cut, and she carried them well. By goy! Hophni, have 
you no eyes? Can’t you see how splendidly that girl carries 
her clothes ?’’ 

‘You seem to be pretty accurately posted in her move- 
ments.’’ 

‘‘T am,’’ said Tom simply, ‘‘ and you know why.’”’ 

‘Still, you don’t make me believe that she dresses well.’’ 

‘PIL prove it to you one of these days most convincingly. 
Will you give me credit for having a keen nose for money- 
making ?’’ 

“* Aye, lad. We can agree there. 
the world for that.’’’ 

‘Very well, then. You’ll perhaps think better of my judg- 
ment when I tell you that the firm of Thompson & Asquith 
is going to back Miss Norreys’ taste for all it is worth.’’ 

‘* How do you mean?’’ 

““She goes up to London for the season, perhaps you 
know?”’ 

Hophni Asquith showed interest. ‘‘I didn’t know. So 
those are London clothes she wears, are they? I see what 
you are geting at, Tom. I suppose we could weave Harris 
tweed as well as any one else if there’s going to bea run 
on it.’”’ 

“There isn’t. Now, lad, you see where your limitations 
come in. You can imitate; and, once give you a hint, 
you’re as sharp as any man living to take it up if there’s 
money in it. But you’re like Louisa. You won’t look far 
enough beyond Bradford. And also you’re like Louisa in 
having rank bad taste in dress. Now, I’ve beaten you there. 
I was born with no taste; but I’ve seen that taste was a valu- 
able asset if it is your business to manufacture the where- 
withal to gratify it; and so I have made it my occupation to 
acquire taste. Don’t you suppose I’m wasting my time when 
I’m walking about the streets of London, and Paris, and 
Vienna, and Brussels, between appointments. I’m not. I’m 
looking at the women’s clot 4 

‘* And seeing which is the prettiest dressed?’’ 


Editor's Note — This is the seventh of twelve striking stories by 
Mr. Hyne descriptive of the rise and adventures of T: The 
ensuing stories will appear at intervals of one month, and each will 
be complete in itself. 
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‘* Nothing of the kind. Fashion isn’t prettiness. I mark 
the ones who are rigged out in the height of the fashion, and 
I’ve been training myself to deduce from them what the next 
fashion will be which catches on. By degrees I got the 
hang of the thing. And now, by goy! I’m going to put my 
last sixpence and my last inch of credit on it, that I’ve got 
my finger exactly on next season’s fabrics.’’ 

“It’s a risk.”’ 

“It isn’t. It looks risky, I’ll grant you. But I’ve taken 
full care to get at the back of my facts, till I've brought the 
thing to a mathematical certainty. If you want a final 
clincher, here it is. Miss Norreys is notoriously one of the 
best-dressed women in London, and she agrees with my pre- 
diction, and, what's more, she’s influence enough to see that 
it comes off to a nicety.’’ 

‘“What! She lets you make useof her, and the pair of you 
are not even engaged?’’ 

‘We are not engaged. But we have an understanding, 
and when the time comes we shall marry. Things aren’t 
quite ripe yet. The Norreys are county people, and they 
don’t understand trade. The only securities Mr. Norreys 
recognizes are Land, and perhaps Consols. I don’t agree with 
him, but I understand his standpoint and his limitations, and 
I’m open to fall in with them to a certain extent. I’m not 
going to marry Miss Norreys in spite of his teeth, though I 
believe she would come to me. I’m going tosee Mr. Norreys 
give me his daughter with a willing hand, and for that pur- 
pose I’m going to buy a big estate in the country and settle it 
onher. Thank Heaven I can pay for other people’s fancies as 
well as my own!”’ 

Hophni pulled doubtfully at his square red whisker. ‘‘ It 
would cramp us a good deal if you take much money out of 
the business. But perhaps you mean buying the place and 
getting a big mortgage on it?”’ 

‘* Neither the one nor the other. In fact, I shall put more 
money into the business, and so will you. I buy no land to 
hang a mortgage on it, either. That wouldn’t be playing the 
game. You and I will have a quarter of a million at the 
lowest estimate to divide by this time next year, and I can 
draw what I want out of that.”’ 

‘* You’re getting into big figures.’’ 

‘*] prefer them. I can’t niggle, Hophni; haven’t time. 
Bradford will call it gambling, because they haven’t seen how 
it’s been worked up to, and can’t see how it’s done. They’ll 
copy us when the boom comes, and then it will be too late. 
They’ll probably drop money in trying to follow. Some of 
them may pick up a little, and I’m sure they will be welcome 
to it. We shall have the cream, and by the time they start 
imitating it will be time for us to drop that line and be 
manufacturing for the next fashion. Grasp?’’. 


go, and credit after that, and at the same 
time keep the market low and unsuspicious. 
Now, then, that’s settled. What are you 
going to do for the week end?’”’ 

‘* Stay here in Bradford. You know I never miss chapel on 
Sundays, Tom.’’ 

‘*You’re a mirthless creature. I know yourstyle. You'll 
think over this new scheme and worry it out till the mill starts 
again on Monday morning. It’s no use telling you to empty 
your head of business occasionally, and give your mind a 
holiday on that line, because you don’t know how, and you 
won't try to learn. Well, good-by, lad, for the present, and 
don’t go straight home and tell Louisa that presently she’!l 
have to give up black satin for morning wear and take to 
black alpaca. Remember, we’ve got to keep this scheme 
absolutely dark, or we'll have the mohair market flying up 
before we’ve begun to touch it—come along, Clara. But 
all the same, you’ must tone down Louisa’s taste in dress. 
She’s a drag on us as she is.’’ 

Tom went out then, and a scarred she-dog of doubtful breed 
emerged from an unobtrusive corner of the office and followed 
him through the door. This particular Clara— whose official 
name was Clara’s-Clara’s-Clara —had a fine genius for self- 
efiacement. When Tom was in Bradford she followed him 
about in his quick walks from place to place, keeping to the 
middle of the roadways for the most part, waiting for him 
against opposite curbstones when he went into offices, but 
pestering him never. Every now and again Tom would snap 
his fingers, and Clara would come up, accept a quick pat on 
the side of the jaw, and then drop back to her station ten 
yards away. When Tom was away from Bradford, and she 
was off duty, she amused herself by fighting. But it was 
when the primitive man in her master came uppermost, and 
he left business behind him and took to the woods and the 
moors, that Clara’s enjoyment of life reached its zenith. 

Mongrel Clara’s-Clara’s-Clara was according to kennel- 
book niceties, but her breeding was the result of thought and 
much careful selection. The original Clara, now deceased, 
had been a genius in her way; the daughter, Clara’s-Clara, 
had a talent for poaching operations that has seldom been 
surpassed; but this granddaughter, Clara’s-Clara’s-Clara, had 
reached a pitch of perfection in the illicit pursuit of game that 
was far more than human. Even Mr. Thompson himself was 
almost satisfied with her, and he was a-man never contented 
with anything short of the very best. 

They went out that Saturday, Clara and Tom, the first 
stage of their journey in a first-class carriage of a railway 
train, and thereafter took to the road, putting behind them a 
steady five miles to the hour. Clara trotted along, with nose 
to ground and tail adroop, the picture of homely incapacity. 

A twelve-mile stretch brought them to some covers which 
had a reputation for being more keenly preserved that any 
other shooting country in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 











YUM 


Their attitude of simple wayfarers dropped from them with 
the quickness of a conjuring trick. Here was enjoyment of 
the most exquisite, and they prepared to get their fill of it. 

The wood was, as has been said, most strictly preserved, 
and formed, in point of fact, part of the estate of Mr. Norreys, 
though leased by that gentleman to another to supply the 
chronic deficit of his purse. Norreys and Tom were very 
good friends, though they disagreed about the destiny of Miss 
Mary Norreys. They were both keen sportsmen, and thongh 
their-methods were essentially different, each had a toleration 
for the other’s tastes, and if Tom was clever enough to pick 
up pheasants under the keepers’ noses without getting caught, 
or earning a charge of shot in the legs, Mr. Norreys was 
pleased enough that he should do it. At any rate, the game 
was apt to brighten up the keepers. 

Twice that afternoon Tom and Clara dissolved into the 
landscape on the near approach of one of the patrolling 
watchers, and everywhere they went the clumsy trails of the 
game guardians were fresh and easily readable. It was a 
most appetizing cover to poach. 

At last, however, they came to a spot which Tom thought 
would nicely fill his purpose. It was a piece of ground 
between two rides, which had been cleared by a windfall. 
The heavier timber of the uprooted trees had been carted 
away, but the branches remained, stacked into heaps to make 
shelter for the pheasants, and a yard from one of these Tom 
set up a snickle of thin and carefully rusted piano-wire. The 
brackens of the wood had drooped and flattened with the 
autumn frosts till they lay for the most part on the ground as 
a rich brown carpet; and against the background of these the 
brown wire snare was wholly invisible. 

Next came the ground-baiting. In one pocket Tom had 
some Indian corn, in another some Valencia raisins, which 
are the two greatest delicacies known to the pheasant palate. 
Now, Tom was a bit of a gormand himself, and more than 
a bit of acook. He was an adept at the invention of dainty 
dishes for men—and also, it appeared, for pheasants. There 
is an art in these things. He split each raisin carefully and 
inserted a yellow grain of corn into its interior, surely the 
most luscious beakful ever offered to a pheasant’s gobble. 

Then he laid them in place. 
Three of the stuffed raisins, built 
into a little pile, stood on the fag- 
got side of the snare; a train of six 
led across the open to the edge of 
the cover. 

Clara watched these preparations 
with intelligence, and when they 
were ended she went off by herself 
deeper into the wood. Tom dived 
out of sight among some brambles 
to see her work. But, keen though 
his eyes were, of Clara herself he 
caught no further view. Still pres- 
ently there was evidence that she 
was attending strictly to business. 
Lying with face close to the ground, 
Tom could see down the fringed 
aisles of the undergrowth the pheas- 
ants beginning to move, jerkily, 
foolishly, with outstretched heads 
and beady eyes. Clara was driving 
them most scientifically. A pheas- 
ant in cover will never rise on to 
the wing so long as it is not hustled 
from behind too rapidly. The ex- 
cellent pheasant has learned that it 
is never shot at on the ground, and 
so it very naturally far prefers to run. 

Clara kept the birds on the move, 
slowly, persistently, never making 
the mistake of over-eagerness and 
frightening them into the air. It 
was clever beating for any dog un- 
accompanied. But now came ge- 
nius. Some eight or ten birds were 
moving before her, and if these 
were driven into the clearing, one 
might get caught, but the rest would 
be badly scared. That would be 
untidy work, of which Tom, as a 
neat-minded poacher, would not 
approve. So Clara deliberately set 
about cutting one bird after another 
away from the mob, till at length, 
when the opening was reached, one 
gorgeous-plumaged cock alone re- 
mained. 

The bird trotted out into the 
open, very beautiful and somewhat 
troubled. It was vaguely alarmed 
by some slight disturbance which 
had been moving in the wood be- 
hind. Then its quick bright eye 
fell on one of the stuffed raisins, 
and there was a gulp and a gobble, 
and a chattering crow of astonished 
delight. Caution flew. Nothing so 
entirely delightful had ever passed 
that pheasant’s palate before. 
Gobble! down went number two. 
Gobble! number three. And then! 
Ah! never mind these scattered 
ones. They will do for afterward. 
There is a whole heap of raisins on 
ahead! 

There was a quick, straggling run, 
head down, tail extended. Then 
there was a fine cock pheasant with 
two fat raisins in its beak and a 
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wire snickle tight round its neck beating at the landscape 
with vain spurs, and fanning up the brown fern spores with 
ineffective wings. 

Clara came and grinned through the edge of the cover while 
Tom slew his game and spread more of the irresistible stuffed 
raisins, and then back she went deep into the wood again to 
drive up another victim. Three more birds they got in this 
way, and were disturbed only once. A patrolling under- 
keeper came perilously near the line of drive. But Tom imi- 
tated the bleat and stampede of a frightened sheep and the 
yap of a pursuing dog, and this most uncommon occurrence 
was quite enough to draw away that simple under-keeper on 
a non-existent scent. 

Finally, with two brace of fine pheasants in the inside skirt 
pockets of his coat, and a very wet and complacent Clara at 
his heels, Tom worked his silent way to the upper edge of the 
wood and climbed over the boundary wire. The rough bent- 
grass of the lower moorland lay beyond, and he walked up 
over it, keeping to the gullies so as not to show upon a sky- 
line. Finally, with infinite caution to make sure he was 
not watched or followed, he came to a tunnel-mouth of some 
old lead-workings, and after Clara had sniffed carefully and 
declared them unoccupied, he left the open air and stepped 
off briskly into the darkness. 

The way was wet, black and narrow, fanned by a damp 
air, suspicious with the sounds of water dropping into pools. 
But Tom held along his path with the confidence of an accus- 
tomed tenant, and presently turned, climbed a dozen rough 
steps, and halted. 

He fumbled for a minute and found a bottle, and from that 
extracted matches and a candle. When the wick yellowed 
out into flame there was displayed a cubical, irregular cave 
of some three yards each way, and the entrances to two tun- 
nels which led off into blackness. A light air passed through 
it and fanned the candle-flame. 

Tom hung up the two brace of fresh birds on the pegs in 
the wall of one of the galleries which formed his larder, and 
examined with care the other brace which was there matur- 
ing. He chose with satisfaction a fine plump hen bird that 
had hung there exactly the right length of time to reach its 





“1 juat called,” said Tom pleasantly, “ to say I’m going 
to marry Mary, and we'd like to have-your consent ” 
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gastronomic perfection. Then, after he had lit a fire of wood 
and peat at the entrance to the gallery which took the outdraft, 
he plucked and prepared the pheasant for cooking. When it 
was ready he took from his pocket a handful of chestnuts, 
which he peeled and cut small, and a couple of bunches of red- 
ripe rowans, which he bruised among the chestnuts, and with 
this mixture he stuffed the pheasant. Then he pinned up the 
flap of skin with a splinter of wood, fitted the bird with a 
liberal breastplate of bacon from his stores, and hung it up 
in front of the fire. 

Tom’s roasting jack was primitive, but effective. He had 
found a heavy iron corve-wheel amongst the other unconsid- 
ered débris of the disused mine, and had suspended it from 
one axis by astring from the roof of hiscave. Another string, 
with a noose at the end, depended from its lower axis, and on 
this hung the roast. With a good smart turn this wheel 
acquired momentum, which it stored up in the form of torsion 
in the string, till momentum was lost. Then the string would 
start it back in the other direction. 

For a dripping-pan, a shallow biscuit-tin stood against the 
ashes, and with a crude tin spoon twisted out of the lid Tom 
basted his roast with affectionate care. 

But if, on occasions like these, he was very much primitive 
man, still there were points where civilization had begun to 
bite more deeply into him. He possessed a plate now, and 
set it to warm in front of the fire. A knife and fork, too— 
silver fork—were turned up from under the fern. And 
instead of the stone jar of beer, which used to form his usual 
adjunct to these feasts, he produced a bottle of burgundy of 
curious vintage from some nook in one of the galleries, and 
set it to air at a nicely judged distance from the blaze. 

In the middle of this cookery, Clara, the uncomely, had 
jumped up to her feet, had gone to the intake gallery 
entrance, and had stood there bristling and working her nose 
and ears. She uttered no trace of whimper or growl, as that 
was not Clara’s way, but she took care that Tom should see 
her, and Tom drew his own deductions. 

‘Shepherd on the moor, old girl. 
here. Too much afraid of ghosts. 
pect, if you like. 


But he won’t come in 
You can go out and pros- 
I know you won’t let yourself be seen.’’ 

Clara dissolved off silently into 
the darkness, being there one in- 
stant and gone the next, according 
to her habit, and Tom attended’ 
strictly to his bird. When Mr. 
Thompson cooked he put his whole 
mind to it, with the result that his 
dishes always attained a surprising 
perfection. 

But his culinary operations were 
broken off now with something of 
suddenness. A murmur made it- 
self heard down the tunnel through 
which Clara had vanished, which 
presently resolved itself into foot- 
steps. Tom jumped up from his 
knees with a remark that was not 
altogether a prayer for the welfare 
of the invader, and prepared to 
jump over his fire and make an 
exit down the gallery which car- 
ried the smoke. 

A voice stopped him. A voice 
which came from far away between 
rocky walls, ‘‘Tom! oh, Tom!”’ 
and then, as, through sheer desire 
to hear the voice again, he gave no 
answer, the voice went on: ‘‘ Mister 
Thompson, may I come in?”’ 

Tom picked up the candle in its 
clay socket and held it high in the 
gallery’s mouth for a_ beacon. 
‘*Mary!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Mary, why 
do you come here?’’ 

“Tl let you know when I am 
there,’’ said Miss Norreys threat- 
eningly. 

‘*But how did you find your 
way?”’ 

“Clara brought me. Clara has 
some notions of civility if other 
people have not?’’ 

‘*Clara’s a treacherous young 
person. First time she ever gave 
me away.’’ 

At this point Clara came out of 
the gallery into the firelight and 
tied herself into knots, and showed 
two sets’ of well-groomed teeth. 
‘There, you see,’’ said Tom to 
Miss Norreys, who followed, 
“‘you’ve lured away my dog 
from me, and she’s extremely 
doubtful as to what’s going to hap- 
pen next. Clara’s a very clever 
animal, and generally knows to an 
inch what’s in the wind. But at 
the present moment —look at her, 
Mary, writhing and grinning there 
—she thinks she’s in for a first- 
class licking, and ’pon my word, I 
think she deserves it.’’ 

‘“Make me somewhere nice to 
sit down on,’’ said Miss Norreys, 
and Tom pulled: together some 
bracken into a heap: ‘I'll stay 
and dine with you, Tom; thanks. 
What have you been doing to that 
pheasant, you gormand, to make 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Then, suddenly leaping, as it were, right out of the thickness ahead, 
came the vast indefinite bulk of a steamship 


thousand-ton four-masted sailing ship, Peter Graham, 

lying in the Southwest India Dock just completing her 
cargo of salt for Calcutta, was boarded by four or five hungry- 
looking men, variously rigged in nondescript garments, and 
one small boy of about fourteen years of age. As they 
climbed up the slippery, grimy planks of the gangway they 
looked wistfully aloft at the huge entanglement of yards and 
masts, which, heavily laden with snow, seemed like the with- 
ered branches of some mighty forest tree blasted by light- 
ning. As they came they shivered, not only with cold and 
hunger but with apprehension as to the figure they would 
make when, by and by, out in the Channel, they would be 
exposed to the full fury of the winter gale—supposing that 
they were fortunate (?) enough to obtain berths on board this 
ship. For they knew from bitter’ experience what their first 
few days out in such a vessel at this time of the year would 
certainly mean to them. 

‘However, these ship-seekers were in such evil case that, 
although they knew full well what awaited them, they were 
driven to blind themselves to the prospect, and to consider 
only the immediate hope of finding food and shelter. As all 
foremast hands invariably do when first coming on board a 
ship, they turned their faces forward, slouching one by one 
into the forecastle and looking around them silently upon the 
bare tiers of bunks, the filthy deck, the dripping iron beams 
overhead, and the litter of paint-pots, ropes, brooms and 
‘* bosun’s’’ stores that had been hurriedly thrust in here out 
of the way — evidently recalling to their minds many previ- 
ous occasions upon which they had joined ships and taken 
stock of the place wherein they were to live under similar 
disconsolate conditions. For there is no place that I know of 
more depressing than a ship’s fo’c’s’le while she is in dock. 
At.sea, when it is seen at its best, it is but a gloomy den, a 
place wherein a number of men are, perforce, flung into the 
closest companionship with each other, a companionship from 
which there is practically no escape until the passage is 


a WAS on a bitter, cheerless morning that the three- 


over; but it has that sense of human association at sea 
that it utterly lacks while the vessel is in harbor, and it 
is made a mere convenient receptacle for all the rubbish 
in the ship. 

One optimistic soul, however, in the little group ven- 
tured upon a remark: ‘‘ There’s a pretty good drift 
between the decks, ain’t there?’’ He looked around 
inquiringly to see how his words were received, but, 
meeting with no encouragement, relapsed into silence. 

After a few minutes’ musing another member of the 
little group murmured: ‘‘ Well, I s’pose we shall have to 
make the best of it. Let’s go aft and see if we kin find 
the Mate.’’ 

With one accord they turned and sauntered aft, the 
boy following at a modest distance behind them. The 
Mate was at the gangway superintending the shipment of 
the salt, and as the men came up to him he raised his 
eyes and scanned them searchingly. The foremost man 
being thus met with an interrogatory look touched his 
cap and said: ‘‘ Beg yer pardon, sir; ’ave ye got all yer 


’ands?’’ 
The Mate replied: ‘‘ No, I don’t think so. Are you 
wanting a ship?’’ An answering ‘‘ Yes’’ burst from 


each man. The Mate’s eye twinkled as who should say: 
“‘T need hardly have asked such a question as that.’’ 
But he merely said: ‘‘ Got your discharges with you?’’ 
At once the grimy pieces of paper were held out in each 
hand toward him. He took them and scanned them 
closely, saying as he looked through the last one: ‘‘ We 
are going to ship on Saturday’’ (this was Thursday ); 
‘* signing on at Green’s: Home two o’clock in the after- 
noon. Mind you’re there early.’”’ 

He was about to resume his attention to the weighing 
in of the salt when the boy approached him timidly and 
said: ‘‘Can’t you find me a berth, too, sir?’’ The 
Mate’s keen eyes took in the urchin’s outlines at a glance. 
They softened perceptibly as he said: ‘‘ Why, what can 
you do aboard a ship like this?’’ 

Eagerly the boy answered: ‘‘ I’ve been to sea for three 
years, sir, and I ain’t so weak as I look. Do give mea 
chance.’’ The Mate shook his head dubiously and said : 
“I’m afraid there isn’t much on board this vessel fit for 
you to do, but you look as if it ’ud be a real kindness to 
ship you, and if you like to wait the Captain will be on 
board presently and you can ask him. But mind, don’t 
go building any hopes on what I’m telling you, because 
we don’t carry boys—only apprentices.’’ 

But it was evident that the boy did feel hopeful, for his 
face brightened at once, and, touching his cap, he went 
hurriedly after the men, who were preparing to go ashore, 
and said: ‘‘I think I stand a chance to get shipped.’’ 
The man nearest him looked around and said: ‘‘ Well, 
Jimmy, I hope you will. It’s mighty hard luck for yer 
to be starvin’ ashore when there’s so many ships about. 
So-long; if y’ do get a chance we shall see ye at Green’s 
Home on Saturday.’’ 

For a weary hour the boy hung about the quarterdeck, 
his teeth chattering with cold. He dared not go in for 
any active exercise lest he should be thought to presume, 
but he longed with an intense longing for the coming of 
the Captain so that his period of suspense might be put 
an end to. At last a young, benevolent-looking man, 
clothed in broadcloth and tall hat, and swinging an 
umbrella in his hand, stepped over the rail, and the boy 

instantly divined that this was the arbiter of his fate. 
Waiting at a respectful distance until the Mate had greeted 
the Captain and reported progress, he approached the latter 
as that worthy turned toward the cabin. The Captain looked 
down upon the small figure with a kindly expression of face 
and said: ‘‘ Well, my lad, what can I do for you?”’ 

Nervously shuffling one foot the boy said: ‘‘ If you please, 
sir, the Mate told me I might ask you if you wouldn’t ship 
me for the voyage as Boy.’’ 

‘*Why,”’ said the Captain, ‘‘ you don’t look strong enough 
to lift a rope-yarn, and what do you think you could do on 
board a ship of this size where it takes two of the best men 
in the ship to furl a royal? What is your sea experience? ’’ 

Hurriedly the boy recounted hic various voyages, extend- 
ing over a period of three years, and the Captain’s face took 
ona look of grave pity as he realized how hard a training 
the child in front of him must have had. Breathlessly the 
boy awaited the Captain’s verdict. At last it came. ‘‘ My 
lad, I am sorely tempted to give you a berth, but before I do 
I must see my owners. I suppose you’re pretty hard up by 
the look of you?’’ 

** Indeed I am, sir,'’ said the boy. ‘‘ I’ve been turned out 
of my boarding-house, and for the last three nights I’ve been 
sleeping in the streets.’’ 

‘*Poor little chap,’’ murmured the Captain; ‘‘ don’t go 
ashore. I'll tell the Steward to give you something to do in 
the cabin; at any rate, whatever happens, I’ll see that you 
are not flung back again into the street for some time to 
come.’’ 

So the boy, breathlessly uttering: his thanks, followed the 
Captain into the cabin, and was by him introduced to the 
weather-beaten Steward. The first order given by the 
Captain to the Steward was that the boy should be fed, and 
afterward put to such tasks as he might reasonably be 
expected to perform. The boy was also told that he might 
sleep in the half-deck, where he would find some bedding that 
had been left by a former apprentice. 


From thenceforward until Saturday the boy, though 
evidently delighted with his surroundings, was alternating 
between hope and fear, and it was not until Saturday after- 
noon at one o’clock that his mind was set completely at rest 
by the Captain’s saying to him: ‘‘ Now, then, Jimmy, come 
on up to the shipping office, and I will sign you on. By the 
way, how much wages do you want?’”’ 

With beaming eyes the boy replied: ‘‘ Anything you like, 
sir, so long as I can get to sea with you.’’ 

The innocent compliment touched the Captain deeply, and 
he said: ‘‘ All right, Jimmy; suppose we say thirty shillings 
a month.’’ Had it been possible for him to have seen into 
the boy’s heart at that moment he would have known that he 
had made him as completely happy as it was possible for any 
mortal to be in this world. Is it necessary to say with what 
springy steps the boy’s feet covered the distance between the 
Southwest India Docks and Green’s Home, how delightedly 
he informed his shipmates that he, too, was to be one of the 
crew of the Peter Graham? Scarcely—and yet his enthusi- 
asm found no echo in the hearts of the men, for they were 
embittered by long experience; he had all the hopefulness of 
boyhood. He received, not an advance note, as did his ship- 
mates, but, with a kindness delightful to see, the Captain 
advanced him thirty shillings in cash out of his own pocket, 
knowing full well that it would be almost impossible for the 
boy in his present condition to get an advance note cashed, 
and the boy, clutching the two pieces of gold, counted him- 
self rich almost beyond the dreams of avarice. With fore- 
thought hardly to be expected from so young a lad he 
immediately set about procuring himself, as far as the money 
went, such necessaries as he knew he would require. 

The ship sailed on Monday, the twenty-second of December, 
and, for a wonder, the majority of the eighteen hands com- 
prising her crew were sober, but they cut a sorry figure as 
the powerful tug towed the great hull of their ship down the 
bleak river in the teeth of a rapidly rising northeasterly 
breeze. She did not anchor at Gravesend, merely stopping 
for a few minutes to exchange the river pilot for his brother 
of the channel service; then onward she went until, off 
Beachy Head, the tugboat slipped the steel hawser, some of 
the huge sails were laboriously hvisted, and the vessel com- 
menced her long voyage. The watches were set, the men 
went heavily about their respective duties, and the boy was 
in great request in spite of the Mate’s remark that there was 
little or nothing that he could do on board. The wind 
backed to the northwest and rose to a gale, accompanied 
with snow, and with infinite pains the vessel was slowly 
tacked down Channel, until, at 4 A. M. on Christmas Day, 
she was midway between Portland Bill and the French coast. 
Then there was a sudden shift of wind, the leaden clouds 
that had been driving up so rapidly from the westward 
cleared off as if by magic, the sky took on the deep steely 
blue of winter easterly weather, and, although the wind was 
so much colder than it had been, the fact of its being fair 
made the overburdened men’s lives much more supportable. 

Moreover, with that peculiar circulation of intelligence 
that obtains on board of every ship, the fo’c’s’le hands had 
become fully aware that theirs would be no ordinary sailing- 
ship Christmas. All sorts of lavish preparations were being 
made in order that for once in their dull lives they might feel 
that the blessed season of the coming of Christ should be for 
them as full of joy as the circumstances made possible. As 
the day wore on the wind freshened, until by dinner-time the 
vessel was scudding westward under easy canvas, but ata 
great rate. Being in Channel, the water was fairly smooth ; 
at any rate, the ship was going, as the sailor says, ‘‘ as steady 
as a church,’’ and the word was passed along that all hands 
were to dine together. 

Punctually at the stroke of eight bells the rubicund cook 
appeared at his galley door and shouted, ‘‘ Dinner!’’ And 
what a dinner it was! Immense joints of roast beef, kids 
full of steaming potatoes, masses of that sailor’s delight— 
boiled cabbage —and last, but certainly not least, two gigan- 
tic plum puddings. Those carping critics of the unhappy 
merchant seaman who say that although he grumbles so much 
about his food he is never satisfied even when he is supplied 
with the best, should have seen the countenances of the men 
seated around their chests in the gloomy fo’c’s’le of the Peter 
Graham that Christmas Day. 

But, just as they were about to commence their banquet, 
the boy. who had been exceedingly busy bringing in the 
bounteous supply of food, said tremblingly yet firmly, and to 
the astonishment of many of them: ‘‘ If you please, may I say 
grace?”’ 

For a few moments there was utter silence, broken at last 
by a grizzled old Scotchman, who said: ‘‘ Why, certainly, 
boy; go ahead.’’ Several heads were bowed; some of the 
men played nervously with the handles of their sheath 
knives, bashfully, like men in the presence of a totally new 
order of things. But the boy, with strongly beating heart 
and heightened color, tightly closed eyes and faltering voice 
said: ‘‘O Lord, bless this grub; bless the skipper for think- 
ing of us; make us very thankful, and make us remember 
that this is Christ’s birthday. We ’aven’t thought much 
about Him—least I ’aven’t, Lord—but to-day millions of 
people all over the world are remembering it, and we won’t 
forget it. Bless us all for His sake.’’ And there was a mut- 
tered ‘‘ Amen.”’ 

That simple grace altered the whole course of events 
aboard the Peter Graham. Not a man among them but was 
uplifted in heart and mind by the testimony of this humble 
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little ship-boy. But as many of the greatest events in the 
world’s history have been brought about by the unconscious 
agency of chosen instruments, so the boy himself, with the 
easy mind of childhood, never so much as suspected how 
great a work he had been the means of doing among that 
rough crowd of sea-wandering men. 

It would have done your benevolent heart, dear reader, 
much good had you seen the keen delight with which those 
hardly entreated men devoured their simple meal—for many 
of them the first really good dinner they had eaten for years. 
And when they had finished a pleasant thing happened. 
The grizzled old Scotch seaman before mentioned arose and 
said: ‘* Boys, Ah’m thenkin’ we micht vara richtly daunder 
aeft ’n thenk the Skipper fur this guid meal, for Ah’m sewer 
it’s entirely owin’ tae his guid hert ’at we’ve had it. Wut 
d’ye say?”’ 

As one man the crew arose to their feet replying: ‘‘ Yes, 
yes; le’s go.’’ And presently, tothe Skipper’s astonishment, 
he was called out of his chart-room by the Mate to interview 
his crew, who stood bashfully clustering together in front of 
the poop, nudging one another to speak the thanks that all 
felt. At last, on the Skipper’s smiling invitation to them to 
state their errand, Scotty hemmed three or four times, and, 
twisting his cap between his gnarled fingers, said: ‘‘ We’ve 
come aeft, sir, tae thenk ye for wut’s been the vara best din- 
ner ’at some of us iver had in all oor lives, and tae hope ye’ll 
find us a decent crowd all the voy’ge.’’ 

There was a lump in the Skipper’s throat as he replied: 
‘Thank vou, men, for your courtesy. I feel sure I shall. 
And I promise you, that, God 
helping me, I’11 do all I canto 
make you all as happy as lies 
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being unprovided with any gear such as is found outside of a 
sailing ship’s bows, they offered nothing whereunto the hap- 
less crew of the sailing ship might cling. Only a minute or 
two had elapsed when the scene of the calamity was all as it 
had been before the two vessels met there: the voices of the 
sea were alone heard in their storm song; and only a very 
keen eye on board a passing ship, had there been one, could 
have noted, clinging desperately to a little floating débris, 
the forms of the men who had manned the Peter Graham. 

By that strong attraction which floating bodies have for 
each other, the castaways drifted together near enough fox 
the braver spirits among them to utter a few words of encour- 
agement, to formulate some almost unbelievable hopes of 
rescue. In every heart, however, there was a certain sense 
of satisfaction that almost their last act had been one which 
they could remember at the moment of death with compla- 
cency, an act of gratitude to the God they had so long forgot- 
ten, an act of kindness to a man they recognized as a bene- 
factor; and, as they floated, clinging desperately to the frail 
fragments of hencoop and spar, the voice of the Captain, ris- 
ing high above the furious howling of the gale, was heard: 
‘* Keep up your hearts, men; the weather will probably clear 
before sunset.’’ True, sunset was very near, but all felt that 
if the darkness of night were'to be superadded to the gloom of 
the weather their last gleam of hope would go out. 

As the Captain had hopefully forecast, there was pres- 
ently a break inthe heavy gloom. Darting sideways through 
the lead-colored pall which overhung the sky there shot a 
few bright beams from the departing sun. The snow had 
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couple of side-ladders were discernible, reaching to the 
water’s edge. And so it came to pass that the wearied crew 
dragged themselves painfully up the ladders and fell, almost 
at the last gasp, upon the deserted deck of the steamer. 

As one by one they recovered themselves and began to 
investigate they found to their almost speechless amazement 
that she was indeed utterly deserted. She had a heavy list 
to port—that is to say, she was lying over at an alarming 
angle—and the most thorough search failed to reveal the 
existence of any living creature on board but themselves. 
Presently, however, they discovered that her bows were stove 
in as if from some terrible shock, and the thought at once 
leaped to their minds that this must be the vessel which had 
destroyed their late ship. However, they did not concern 
themselves much with that; the one great fact present to 
every mind was that they had been miraculously snatched 
from the very jaws of the grave, and that here they had a big 
ship under their feet which, to all appearances, was perfectly 
seaworthy as far as floatability went, even though she was so 
severely damaged; and presently the Captain rallied his crew 
and did what was necessary to get out lights and signals. 

They found the fires still alight in the furnaces, but they 
had no engineers among them, and indeed were hardly capa- 
ble of raising steam; but, after all, that troubled them little. 
She was a schooner-rigged steamer, and they took immediate 
steps to set such small sail as she carried, in order to keep her 
head up to the sea, the wind having now taken off consider- 
ably. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to say that throughout 
the night they kept the fog signals constantly going, and 
in the morning they were grati- 
fied beyond measure to find 
themselves within sight of the 








in my power.’’ He would 
have said more, but just at that 


English coast. Now their 
hearts rose high with the splen- 





moment there was a lull in 
the gale, a dense haze over- 
spread the sky, and with an 
indescribably wrathful roar 
the wind sprang round into 
the westward again. All 
hands, at the hoarse commands 
of the officers, leaped to braces 
and running-gear, and for up- 
wards of an hour toiled like 
Titans to get the vast mass of 
their ship, with all her mighty 
top-hamper, under control. 

By the time they had suc- 
ceeded the weather was very 
bad indeed. A blinding 
snowstorm was raging, mak- 
ing it impossible to see half 
the ship’s length ahead, and 
the force of the wind was so 
great that not a rag of canvas 
could be shown to it. Thus 
the Peter Graham Jay wallow- 
ing right in the fair-way of the 
Channel, a helpless mass, look- 
ing in the gloom like some 
unimaginably huge monster of 
the deep wounded unto death 
and helpless at the mercy of 
the furious Atlantic waves that 
rose higher and higher each 
moment. 

With an awful anxiety in 
every heart the crew strained 
their aching eyeballs through 
the whirling whiteness of the 
storm, knowing full well that 
at any moment some home- 
warc-bound steamer, groping 
her way along, might blunder 
into them, bringing sudden 
destruction upon them even if 
she were only going dead slow. 
But for some time the muffled, 
hungry roar of the elements 
was unbroken by any sound 
save that of their own voices, 
and, after a couple of hours of 
this terrible suspense, the 
hearts of the men began to get 
somewhat accustomed to it, 
and for no definite reason they 
became easier in their minds. 








did prospect immediately be- 

fore them of not merely having 

their lives saved, but of receiv- 

ing a sum for the salvage of 

this great vessel which would 

be larger in amount than they 

could ordinarily have hoped to 

gain in two or three years of ° 
the hardest toil! 

The Captain was the first to 
give definite expression to the 
exultant feelings that rose in 
every heart. Calling all hands 
around him, he said: ‘‘ Men, 
God’s been very good to us. 
We have been snatched from 
the jaws of death by a miracle. 
Not only so, but we are placed 
in a better position by far than 
that we occupied before. It is 
one of those signal mercies that 
we ‘men who go down to the 
sea in ships’ canso fully appre- 
ciate. It is evident that the 
crew of this vessel took to their 
boats panic-stricken, thinking 
that she was sinking. Let us 
thank God.”’ 

And, kneeling on the sloping 
deck, with heads bared, the 
little company followed the 
Captain’s fervent thanksgiv- 
ing with the utmost sincerity. 
About an hour afterward the 
sun came out, and there, at no 
great distance from them, they 
saw one of the splendid 
Liverpool tugboats, which was 
evidently returning from her 
task of towing a ship to one of 
the continental ports. Seeing 
the predicament of the great 
vessel she made straight toward 
it. It was an inspiriting sight 
to see the alacrity with which 
the rescued crew manipulated 
the immense steel hawser which 
was wound upon a winch at the 
fore part of the ship and passed 
it on board thetug. Intwenty 
minutes from first sighting the 
tugboat, the Catalina, as the 
ship they had boarded was 








Then, suddenly leaping, as 
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it were, right out of the thick- 





— the boy, with strongly beating heart and heightened color, . . - 


said: “O Lord, bless this grub” 


called, was proceeding in tow 
toward Plymouth at the rate of 








ness ahead, came the vast in- 
definite form of a steamship. 
No time was there for avoid- 
ing the terrible impact of the oncoming steamer, even had 
the Peter Graham been manageable. As it was, lying like a 
helpless log in the trough of the sea, she was quite defense- 
less, and, with a horrible grinding crash, the steel stem of the 
steamship ploughed its way deeply into the broadside of the 
sailing ship, ripping up the massive plates as if they had 
been the thinnest of planking. No other sound was heard 
save the roaring of the gale and the crash of the impact. 
The steamer receded, leaving a tremendous wedge-shaped 
gap in the side of the Peter Graham —receded as if she had 
rebounded, and again came on, completing the destruction 
she had begun. Like a dying whale the huge sailing ship 
rolled over away from her destroyer, and in six minutes had 
disappeared from sigist beneath the seething waters. 

Of course, there ha: 'een no time to launch boats from the 
sailing ship, even ha its boats been in perfect readiness for 
an emergency (which it is almost needless to say, of a vessel 
just out of dock, they were not); and the bows of the steamer 


ceased, the wind had taken off a little, and by those cheer- 
ing rays the little group of waifs saw, quite near to them, 
the huge, lumbering hull of a steamship. Their practiced 
eyes detected the fact at once that she was not making any 
headway, but just drifting helplessly at the mercy of the 
waves, which indeed were breaking high over her as if she 
had been a pinnacle of rock upraised in the middle of the 
sea. They raised their puny voices, but in vain; still their 
hopes were high, and such of them as were yet capable of 
exertion struggled desperately to propel, in the direction of 
that giant hulk, the frail fragments which supported them. 
Had they known, they might have spared themselves the 
exertion, for presently it was noticed that the steamer was 
drifting steadily in their direction, and, as she came nearer 
and nearer, their hopes rose to such a pitch that they began 
to feel certain of rescue. Presently they saw, to their amaze- 
ment, that there were no boats in her davits, that the tackles 
were hanging down, swinging idly to and fro, and that a 


about fourknotsan hour. The 
weather grew finer steadily, 
and by midday the tugboat 
dragged her gigantic tow into the beautiful harbor, never 
more beautiful to any eyes than to those of that grateful crew. 
Then the Captain, taking advantage of the tugboat skip- 
per’s offer, was rapidly rowed ashore, where, making 
straight for the telegraph office, he acquainted his owners in 
London with the strange happenings that had befallen him. 
The vessel was speedily placed in dry dock, where it was 
found that in spite of the terrible blow she had received she 
was quite seaworthy, and that her cargo of grain was undam- 
aged. The upshot of the whole affair was that the sum of 
£15,000 was awarded by the Admiralty Court as salvage, a 
sum which admitted of every one of the sailors receiving 
£300 as his share, and even the boy himself, to his almost 
utter stupefaction, came into possession of £150. The in- 
telligence was received during the Admiralty proceedings 
that the crew of the steamer had all safely landed on the 
coast of France. And thus ended for the crew of the Peter 
Graham the most eventful Christmas of their whole lives. 
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@The Sultan of Turkey is always wise enough to 
back down just before the shooting begins. 


@With antitoxin in the hands of careless persons it 
appears that the cure is worse than the disease. 


@From the cheerful tone of the Commoner it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Bryan would not know a last ditch though it 
were labeled. 


@iIt will be impossible to tell whether the football sea- 
son has been as successful as last year’s until the casualties 
have been tabulated and compared. 


@Slippers that a man can’t wear ; cigars that a man 
won’t smoke ; books that a man doesn’t read —O Santa Claus, 
what crimes are committed in thy name! 


@Chicago sets up another claim as a literary centre, 
utterly unmindful of the fact that it gives fresh opportunity 
for remarks upon the products of her pens. 


@It begins to look as though the British might as 
well accept the situation and adjust their revenue with a view 
to having the Boer War as a permanent thing. 


@Cuba should not overlook her golden opportunity. 
By the time she gets ready to come into the Union we may 
have changed our mind and may have decided to be only a 
brother to her. ‘ 
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The Christmas-Present Problem 


Ba 44 at this time about half the people in the United States 

are wondering what they shall give the other half for 
Christmas. THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT solved this 
problem for some thousands of its subscribers last year, 
and wants to solve it for a hundred thousand, at least, this 
season. 

Here is our suggestion: 

Send one dollar, together with your name and the name 
and address of the friend whom you wish to remember, to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, and on Christmas morning 
that friend will receive a handsomely engraved Christmas 
card, conveying your greetings to him, and saying that 
through your kindness THE SATURDAY EVENING Post will be 
mailed to him every week during the coming year. ‘lhis will 
solve the problem both for those who want to send useful 
presents and for those who want to send entertaining presents; 
and the weekly visits of the magazine will serve as a con- 
stant reminder of your thoughtfulness during the whole of 
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1902. There is no other way in which you can buy so much 
in quantity and quality with your Christmas money, or make 
it count for so much. 

The Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son, which 
attracted an unusual amount of attention during their serial 
appearance in the magazine, are being made into a hand- 
some, illustrated little book. It will be sent without any 
charge, should you ask to have a copy of it mailed with the 
Christmas card announcing your gift of a year’s subscription 
to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

At this time, and in this place, we cannot give more than 
the barest hint of what THE Post will be. In it the vital 
questions of the day will be discussed and elucidated by the 
men who have a part in shaping great events. Helpful 
articles will assist young men and women in their business. 
The best of the old and the new writers of fiction will con- 
tribute stories and serials. There will be departments of 
self-education and self-help, of men and affairs, of science 
and books, the whole going to make up a great, well-rounded 
magazine; and it comes fifty-two times a year. We cannot 
suggest any better Christmas present. 
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it’s a wise child that knows its own father behind 
cotton-batling whiskers and a portliness built out 
with the pillows from the bed in the spare-room. 


we 
Our Incubator of Republics 


WRITER in the National Review, of London, condemns 
the Monroe Doctrine as a ‘‘ dog-in-the-manger ’’ policy 
because the United States will neither take charge of the 
South American republics itself nor let any European coun- 
try doit. This is a prevalent idea in Europe, where the right 
of the strong to overrun and exploit the weak is taken as an 
axiom of international politics. 

The writer in the National Review thinks that most of 
South America ought to be thrown open to a scramble of the 
European Powers. But he admits that Argentina and Chili 
have passed the stage at which they could be the objects of 
such a scramble, and he also excludes Mexico and Central 
America as coming within the proper sphere of the United 
States. 

But if Argentina and Chili have now earned the right to be 
let alone, it is solely because they have had the opportunity 
to develop and to correct their own mistakes. But for the 
Monroe Doctrine they would have been cut up and divided 
among the European Powers fifty years ago; and forty years 
ago Mexico was the constant horrible example of Spanish- 
American anarchy. When we interfered with the benevolent 
French attempt to establish an empire there, we were 
denounced in Europe just as we are to-day for our protection 
of Venezuelaand Colombia. We were told that the Mexicans 
had proved their unfitness to govern themselves, and that if we 
were unwilling to do the work for them we had no moral right 
to prevent the introduction of order from Europe. But we 
kept on, and now for a quarter of a century Mexico has had 
a model government, infinitely better than any that could 
have been given by an Austrian Emperor, backed by French 
troops. 

Why should not the policy that has done so much for 
Argentina, Chili and Mexico accomplish the same results in 
time for the other Latin-American republics? There is no 
hurry. Spain and Portugal had three hundred years to show 
what they could do in the way of governing those regions. 
We can surely afford to allow two hundred years to the people 
who are trying to govern themselves. At the worst they have 
never made such a failure as their European masters made. 


ws 
The man who rocks the boat in summer is now 
busily engaged in hanging the tree with combustibles. 
ws 
Soldiers Without War-Paint 


HEN we contrast the modern soldier with his militant 
forefather it seems like asking the plain barnyard 


rooster to enter a beauty contest with a peacock. His uni- 


form is simply a drab neutrality placed next to a rainbow. 
Instead of cockades and furbelows he has a workingman’s 
outfit designed to match the soil and to offer the least prom- 
inence possible to the enemy. When we match the modern 
warship with the full-sailed vessel of the early years it is like 
comparing a sawmill with a roll of fleecy clouds. The prac- 
tical men of a matter-of-fact age are bringing all the glories 
down to earth. No longer can the warrior poet speak of the 
lovely things that used to make his rhymes and give’ color 
and life to his verse. He cannot even picture the dense 
waves of stifling smoke, for the very reason that smokeless 
powder is now used. He cannot describe the noble ship in 
all the pride of her dauntless courage moving splendidly to 
battle with the band playing the heart-beats of patriotism, for 
the mass of steel is painted an indistinguishable tint and the 
members of the band are hid away somewhere at the guns. 
He finds the trappings of war as dull as harness in a second- 
hand store, and the whole business of glory blighted by the 
prosaic touch of common-sense. 

It was thought that at least one thing might be saved from 
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the general wreck, and that, however far the destruction of the 
picturesque proceeded, the sword would be spared to poetry, 
to art and toglory. Butalas! The impious hands that have 
torn the colors from the uniform and painted the ships with 
mud are about to wrest the sword from its place at the soldier’s 
side. Already in South Africa the British have discarded it 
as useless and as an incumbrance in following the agile Boers. 
And now word comes from Washington that a movement is on 
foot—if a sword movement can be on foot—to exile 4t 
entirely from the equipment of the American soldier and 
sailor. 

Fancy the result! Here we have been quoting the sword in 
prose and poetry for centuries that go back into the dim mist 
of antiquity. The sword has stood for war; we have had it in 
Bible allegory and historical simile. We see it in painting 
and in statuary. We look for it as the sign of leadership, 
It has cut its way through the ages. Nobody could fight 
without a sword; and worse still, there could be no surrender 
without the delightful formality of handing over the sword. 
Many a brave general has delayed the battle to get his sword 
on straight. Many a fair maid has made a hero by kissing 
the sword of a timid worshiper. If it were not for the sword 
two-thirds of the historical novelists would never have finished 
their books because of running short of swear phrases. 

Then, what shall we do with the lady who holds the Sword 
of Justice? And what becomes of her sister who holds the 
Sword of Mercy? Think of the Frenchman trying to fight a 
duel without his rapier—he might use fists and get hurt! 
Think of the Goorkha without his koukri, or the 
Mohammedan without his yataghan, or the secret, order man 
on parade without a nickel scabbard to stumble over! 

Oh, it’s preposterous! They may take away the clouds of 
glory, make the uniforms as unromantic as a mustard plaster 
and besmudge the ships of the whole navy, but they ought to 
leave the sword as one concession to the beauty and spirit of 
war. They ought to, but will they? In this age, when a 
smokestack is more beautiful than a Corinthian column, and 
when the click of the stock-ticker is sweeter music than a 
Beethoven symphony, and when war statesmanship thinks 
more of canned beef than it does of heroism, we may expect 
anything. And need we wonder that some people are pes- 
simists? 

If it keeps on, war will be robbed of all its glory, and then 
what will happen? Peace; plain, unheroic, uneventful, un- 
deviating and altogether desirable peace. 

‘* The days of peace and slumberous calm.’’ 


aw 


"If fashions and the weather did not change, society 
would have to think in order to keep up conversation. 
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Patriotism at the Vaudeville 


HE man on the street engaged in business pursuits has his 
deeper feelings covered by the hard shell of commercial- 
ism, but when he throws off the worries of the day and per- 
mits himself to take the folks to the vaudeville the phleg 
matic coating quickly disappears under the influence of the 
various ‘‘turns.’’ This thaw is rapidly accomplished under 
a very watery sun of alleged humor, for the audience is out 
for amusement. It is easy for a storekeeper to make a sale if 
a customer enters his establishment determined to buy, and 
more often than not the vaudeville entertainer faces people 
who are only too willing to be tickled to death by what he 
does and says. 

In such a diversified entertainment no critical analysis finds 
a place. The audience has its veneer off, and the sentimental 
and patriotic strings are bare for the fingers of the vaudeville 
performer. They generally make good use of their oppor- 
tunity. Madame brings out her hypnotized cockatoo. The 
bird picks up the flag of each nation in turn in his bill and 
casts it indignantly to the floor. But when he gets to the 
Stars and Stripes he stops and carries it to his cage. ‘‘ Why 
for you do zat?’’ says madame, and holds a whispered con- 
versation with the bird. ‘‘ Ah,’’ she says to the audience, 
‘‘he say he cannot throw ze America flag to ze floor. So 
much respect he will have for ze Stars and Stripes.’’ And 
then comes the thunderous applause—started by the gallery 
and reéchoed by the stalls. She would not lack applause 
after that even if she were to recite Casabianca. She has made 
her act ‘‘ solid,’’ this wise little French lady, and has conse- 
quently achieved a triumph that her cockatoo unaided may 
not have been able to give her. Everybody knows, of course, 
that next week, when madame shows her trained bird in 
Toronto, he will ruthlessly throw the Star-Spangled Banner 
on the floor and hold on to the Union Jack. But that makes 
no difference. 

There may be a disposition to cavil at the sentiment thus 
displayed at the vaudeville, as being cheap and maudlin, but 
one who thinks a moment will see that it cannot be thus 
classed with any fairness. Patriotism is a good thing any- 
where, even in a low-priced theatre, and nothing, however 
transparently stagy it may be, that helps toward a display of 
feeling for the flag, istobe despised. Popular and spontane- 
ous appreciation of a patriotic sentiment in a playhouse is 
perhaps a better gauge of real public opinion than a meeting 
called for the specific purpose of discussing some patriotic 
question. 
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The Coming World’s Fair 
By David R. Francis 


Former Governor of Missouri and President of The Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition 


iW IS an impracticable task to comprise within the limits of 

a magazine article the plan and scope of the proposed 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, commonly known as the St. 
Louis World's Fair, to say nothing of the impossibility of 
adequately describing its details. : 

Primarily, the St. Louis World’s Fair of 1903 cannot appro- 
priately be compared with, or contrasted with, any other 
World’s Fair, for the reason that its plan is unlike that of any 
other and its scope is of a magnitude that will surpass all 
others and render comparisons and contrasts inadequate. It 
will be unique, a thing entirely apart, sui generis. 

It has been said that the plan of the Fair is an evolution. 
In a sense this is true. It is the development of an idea 
struggling to compass the magnitude of an occasion. The 
approaching centenary of the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory from the French by the Government of the United 
States will be an occasion of historic interest not only to the 
citizens of the Territory, but to all the people of the United 
States, and, in its consequences, to all the civilized world. 

To most persons the ‘‘ Louisiana Purchase’’ is a hazy, 
indefinite term, and to many, meaningless. But the transac- 
tion that gave us the term was one whose magnitude is even 
yet not fully comprehended by our own people. It put the 
young Republic of the United States of America in possession 
of the mouth of the Mississippi River, gave it control of the 
country tributary to it and to its affluents from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and to the crest of the Rocky Mountains and 
virtually to the Pacific Ocean. It added to our domain 875,- 
025 square miles, being greater in extent than the territorial 
area of the thirteen original States. Within little more than 
the span of a human life, out of this Territory have grown 
thirteen States and two Territories with a population of 
nearly 15,000,000, and a taxable wealth of immense value. 

When Napoleon signed the treaty transferring this imperial 
domain he said, prophetically; ‘‘ This acquisition of territory 
strengthens forever the power of the United States. I have 
just given to England a maritime rival that will sooner or 
later humble her pride.’’ 

This near approach of the centennial anniversay of the 
Louisiana Purchase attracted the attention of the Missouri 
Historical Society as early as the spring of 1897, and it 
began a discussion of a proper ceremonial for the occasion. 
At first the erection of a monument to Thomas Jefferson, 
through whose efforts, mainly, the treaty of purchase was con- 
summated, was considered. Then a larger scheme was sug- 
gested —the assemblage of the States and Territories included 
in the Purchase in a mighty celebration. 

Finally, on January 10, 1899, representatives of all the 
States in the Purchase assembled in St. Louis, on invitation 
of the Governor, and a World’s Fair was resolved upon. 
The interesting evolution of the idea of a fit celebration need 
not be recited in detail. The Fair finally became the central 
idea and its success the dominant purpose of not less than 
half the population of the United States. The necessary 
money has been raised — $10,000,000 by the municipality and 
citizens of the city of St. Louis, $1,000,000 by the State of 
Missouri, $5,000,000 by the United States Government, and 
various sums by States and Territories to the aggregate of 
nearly $17,000,000, with other States yet to contribute. 

All details have been perfected. The President of the 
United States has issued the formal invitation to all the nations 
of the earth to participate, and before these lines are read 
the work of construction will have begun. The projectors of 
this gigantic enterprise have an enormous assigned 
them, and are alive to the responsibility they have assumed. 


details and the wonders of their exhibits. 


believe they will accomplish it. 
prise or civic accomplishment. 


all shows of extensive range. 
things in action—applied energy. 
ducts, but, what is far more interesting, how they are produced. 
manufactures, the entire evolution of the crude material in its progress to the 
ultimate product; in the liberal arts, the visible growth of things, under the manip- 
ulation of appliances, into forms of beauty and usefulness; in the sciences, the 
gradual but sure approaches to actual accomplishment; and so on to the end, a 
primary purpose being to enlighten and educate as well as to please the eye and 
entertain the physical senses. 

Though the exhibition of processes is the dominant idea of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, the ordinary features of great expositions will not be ignored or neglected; 
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There have been other Fairs that have attracted the attention of the world and 
which will live in history for the magnitude of their plans, the perfection of their 
The task of the managers of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair is to eclipse all former efforts in the way of exposition creations. I 
They have no record of failure in business enter- 
They are devoting their valuable time, at the sacri- 
fice of enormous business interests, to this labor of love, without compensation. 
The scheme of this Exposition is a radical departure from that of any other. 
expositions that have preceded have labored mainly for the display of products 
illustrating the achievements of manufactures and arts, and the resources of agri- 
culture, horticulture, mining, and other branches, with attractions incidental to 
Our scheme comprises an exposition of processes — 
It is proposed to show not merely finished pro- 


their number and attractiveness will be increased and 
enhanced, and we will not hesitate, in the attainment of this 
end, to profit by the experience of the international entertain- 
ments that have preceded ours. In a word, it is not pro- 
posed to ignore any worthy feature merely because it has 
been exploited before, but it certainly will be the steady pur- 
pose to elaborate it and improve upon it. 

As to the material and physical features of the Exposition, 
it is sufficient to say they will not disappoint the highest 
expectations and that they may exceed them. Forest Park, 
the site of the Exposition, is not excelled in natural beauty by 
any public park in the United States and is surpassed by few 
in the world, and its adaptation to our purposes is well-nigh 
perfect. About one thousand acres will be utilized. It is not 
a plain. The topography is rolling, with hills, valleys, 
watercourses, meadowy reaches and groves of forest trees. 
The architectural features will be adapted to the natural con- 
ditions as far as practicable, with an eye to harmony and 
systematic requirements, the entire scheme being a series of 
pictures, perfect individually, and consistent and harmonious 
asawhole. As our available area is greater than that of any 
other fair, so will our buildings be of corresponding magni- 
tude and effectiveness of perspective, a wonder of architec- 
tural skill, vastness and completeness. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the essential details for personal comfort and 
convenience, too often neglected, are engaging the special 
study of our architects and mechanics. There will be mov- 
able sidewalks and stairways and elevated railways; and, 
so far as ingenuity and invention can devise, physical fatigue 
for the visitor will be eliminated. 

In conclusion, I will say that, in view of the consequence of 
the United States among the nations of the earth, brought to 
universal attention by the recent performances of our arms 
and the development of our commercial area, and in view of 
the fact that the eyes of the world are upon us and that all 
peoples desire to know us better and to see what manner of 
men they are who constitute this miracle of Republics, we are 
animated by a patriotic determination to assert, in this 
Exposition, the verity of our greatness and to vindicate our 
rank. The World’s Fair, therefore, cannot be localized. It 
is cosmopolitan and stands for the whole country, and expects 
the substantial sympathy of every American. 
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Big Problems in Banking 


By David R. Forgan 
Vice-President First National Bank, Chicago 


HROUGHOUT the entire banking fraternity of this country 
two problems are to-day recognized as of overshadowing 
importance. One is a big, broad question of political econ- 
omy, in which every student of affairs in the land is inter- 
ested; the other is strictly a banking question and concerns 
the smaller public of bankers and their customers. Let us 
look first at the large problem, that of Currency Reform. 

In the stress of the great financial debate which made Mr. 
McKinley’s first Presidential campaign so memorable, the 
issue of the Gold Standard as against Free Silver so domi- 
nated public thought that the other wing of the financial issue 
was almost completely lost sight of, and was practically 
deferred to less contentious times for settlement. Through 
the farsightedness, the grit and the perseverance of a com- 
paratively small group of men this gold standard issue was 
forced, and the nation was converted to its adoption. 

That settled, once for all, the soundness of this country’s 
financial system, and insured the continuance of a currency 
system as stable as the Rock of Gibraltar— and almost as 
inflexible! How to remedy this latter defect without in the 
least disturbing the solidity of our currency is the problem 
which every banker is now pondering. 

At a season of marvelous national prosperity almost with- 
out precedent we are confronted with tight money conditions. 


This means, in 
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On the other hand, we have only to look across the northern 
border into Canada to see an easy and spontaneous increase © 
of the volume of currency in circulation, ample to provide 
for the movement of crops and other exigencies of commercial 
and industrial activity. 

Naturally the bankers of the United States view this spec- 
tacle with studious interest and ask themselves its cause. 
The answer is, briefly, that the currency of Canada is a 
“‘ bank asset’’ currency, and that ours is based upon a foun- 
dation of Government bonds. In simpler phraseology, the 
Canadian bank can, under certain restrictions, issue currency 
upon the volume of its assets, but in the United States only 
that portion of the bank’s assets which is in the form of 
Government bonds, deposited in the United States Treasury, 
can serve this purpose. The elasticity of the former system 
and the inflexibility of the latter must be apparent to the 
average man of affairs without further argument. 

The present status of the movement for currency reform 
may be concisely stated as follows. At the meeting, in 
Indianapolis, of the Monetary Conference, a permanent 
Executive Committee was appointed to labor for the estab- 
lishment of the Gold Standard and to devise means for giving 
to our currency system the elasticity to which I have referred. 
The former object has already been achieved, and the efforts 
of the committtee to the latter end have crystallized in the 
Congressional measure known as the Overstreet Bill, which 
had received the approval of the House Committee on 
Banking and Finance. This is a very conservative measure 
and it provides for a very gradual introduction of its altera- 
tions in the currency system. Its first provision, for instance, 
is for an issue of only ten per cent. on the bank’s capital. 
This must be tried for a period of three years before the ratio 
of issue can be increased. Perhaps the strongest argument 
for the wisdom of this bill is the fact that, had it been opera- 
tive when our system of national banks was established, the 
taxes accruing from its provisions would have met all the 
losses from bank failures during that period, and also would 
have left a very considerable sum above this demand. 
Personally I believe this bill is what the country needs. 

Regarding the one probiem of a strictly banking character 
foremost in the minds of the men at the head of our financial 
institutions, little need be said beyond the fact that its solu- 
tion will remove the most prolific source of friction now 
known to the banking fraternity. This sore spot is the 
charging of exchange by the metropolitan banks for the 
handling of drafts, checks and other forms of ‘‘ paper’’ 
remittances offered by country banks and private patrons. 

Some two years ago the New*York Clearing House made 
this practice on the part of its members a matter of compul- 
sion, not choice. The fruits of this ruling were good, and 
did not, as was feared by some, result in permanently divert- 
ing any considerable volume of deposits to other Eastern 
cities where this practice was not enforced. 

As to the justice of a small charge for making these collec- 
tions—for procuring and shipping the commodity known 
as money —let it be said that about one-half the accounts of 
the average city bank would be rendered unprofitable without 
this “‘exchange’’ tariff. Many banks, especially in the 


leverage for piling up large deposits. 
policy have established a kind of freemasonry by means of 
sending their remittances to ‘‘ correspondents’’ that agree to 
make no charge for collections. As a result, checks on 
country banks for trifling sums are sent from bank to bank 
and from State to State in order to an exc’ fee. 
pect garantie it is based upon an ev of a 
just reasonable 


charge. This will scarcely be denied by 
even the banks which pursue such a practice. A uniform 
charge of a fair exchange fee on the part of all banks | 

out the country would remove the most annoying trouble 
now vexes the life of the metropolitan banker. 
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Knox’s 
Gelatine 


has many values for it very differ- 
ent from ‘‘other’’ gelatines. I want 
you to know them and 


I Will Mail Free 


my book of seventy ‘‘ Dainty Des- 
serts for Dainty People,’’ if 


you will simply send me the 
name of your grocer. 

If you can’t do this, send 
a two-cent stamp. 

For 5 cents in stamps, the 
book and full pint sample. 

For 15 cents, the book and 
full two-quart package(two 
for 25 cents). 

Pink color for fancy des- 
serts in every package. 

A package of Knox's 
Gelatine makes 2 quaris (a 
half gallon) of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 


58 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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PURINA CEREALS. 


Don’t confound them with foods of less 
quality that cost just as much. 

Every package is guaranteed to contain 
the finest grain, hygienically milled to retain 
every nutritive element which Nature in- 
tended. 

The high standard of excellence set by 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


is maintained in every checkerboard pack- 
age that goes forth from Purina Mills 
‘Where Purity is Paramount.” Accept no 
substitutes,— be sure you get the checker- 
board kind. 

$1.00 and your grocer’s name brings you the full 
variety, prepaid; 5 2-lb. packages and 1 12-lb. sack 
Purina Health Flour —the biggest dollar’s worth ever 
offered, and your grocer will thank you for writing us. 


PURINA MILLS 
“Where Purity is Paramount,” 
846 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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The correct thing costs less in 


ISHOP (Grand Rapids) 
FURNITURE 


and re the LATEST STYLES, FINEST QUALITY 
and SAVE ONE-THIRD. We 

ship anywhere on approval. Keep 
in your home five days; if not 
satisfied and you have not saved 
money, return at our expense. 
A very desirable 


Christmas Gift 


would be No, 987 Musie 
patios uot of he mont “4 
designs ever produced. The 
ends, top ead front are made of 
yg figured mahogany. The 
joor and upper drawer are in- 
laid with white holly. Bottom 
of drawer finished with bird’s- 
eye maple and hand polished 
throughout. Four adjustable 
shelves. Handsomely shaped 
swell front. Height, inches. 
Width, 19 inches. Depth inside, 
18 inches. 
to you 
Our Price ° 2004. 
Retail Value, $18 to $20. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east of Mississippi 
River and north of Tennessee, and allow anget that far to 
4 a a in ou } ta. 


com beyond. Other r larg 
ogue, FREE. We take all risk of damage in shipping. 
Rapids, Mich. 
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BISHOP FURNITURE ©0., Grand 
Renee - nae 











“ Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
And therefore prevent much colic. The valve pre- 
vents a vacuum being formed to collapse » 
The ribs inside prevent collapsing when the child 
a. 92 gens prapealmeignr lanes dia 
oF Pere Sample Free by mail; 


Walter F.Ware puilicinnin Pa. 
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By James Barnes 
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— quite distinguished 


was the youngest telegraph oper- 

ator in the Union office at Troy. So 
far as he knew, he had not a living relative 
in the world. There was no one to object 
to the way in which he spent his pay, or 
to give him advice upon how he should con- 
| duct himself in the eyes of the world. So 
| he spent his money in carrying out his own 
| particular ambition. His heart’s desire was 
to be ‘‘stylish;’’ his hobby was “ sport.’’ 
He used to wear cheap shirts that aston- 
ished his fellow-operators. They would ex- 
claim ‘‘ Whew!”’ and ‘‘ Um-umi’”’ when he 
took off his coat. Such shirts! Pink, and 
blue and purple. He always wore rainbow 
neckties with a very imitation diamond pin 
thrust sideways through the corner. No one 
could excel him in the gaudiness of the ribbon 
that adorned his straw hat in the summer- 
time, and no one could quite get the angle at 
which he used to wear his plum-colored derby 
in the winter. His silver watch had a fine 
gold-plated chain with a huge agate charm. 
Whenever he had a half-holiday he used to go 
to the trotting-track and walk around with 
astraw in his mouth. He knew half a dozen 
drivers and some stable men who allowed him 
to call them by their first names. He talked 
learnedly of records, sires and dams, and 
would make believe to take the time of the 
heats with an air of anxiety. If he had had 
anything to do with the financial part of the 
office his habits and habiliments might have 
excited his employers’ suspicions. He had 
little part, however, with the crowd that 
shoved their money over Schultz’s bar on 
pay-day nights, and he was regarded as 
rather close, for what money he lavished he 
lavished on himself. They called him a 
‘* paper sport ’’ behind hisback. He had one 
vice that his companions had no part in, 
however — he was a systematic gambler on a 
very small scale. Every month he invested 
three dollars in Policy—never more, never 
less. He had a ‘‘ Dream Book’? and read it 
conscientiously. Two or three times he 
nearly caught a number. 
four places where slips in the great unli- 
censed secret lottery were sold. 

The doorkeeper at the Opera House was 
familiar with young Mr. Lothrop’s face—he 
had seen him standing at the stage entrance 
many atime. But he had never known him 
to speak to any of the chorus girls. He liked 
to be there, that was all, to watch them come 
out. But the landlady from whom he rented 
his little hal! bedroom could 
scarcely move about the eight- 
by-ten apartment without dis- 
arranging his gallery of pho- 
tographs. Although he never 
indulged in athletics, pugilists 
shared the walls with the 
sirens of the footlights. He 
was quite an authority on 
fistiana. 

Now, one day Mr. Lothrop 
struck it rich. His ‘‘ gig”’ 
hit a divisional number in 
Policy —it was the ‘‘ potato 
gig,’’ 7-34-8. The man from 
whom he bought his slips in 
the back of the cigar store 
greeted him with a smile. 
“You caught it this time, 
. young fellow,’’ he said, and 
Mr. Lothrop flushed red and 
his breath went from him. 
But the man was right; he had 
caught it for once. Hurrying 
to his lodgings he counted 
out on the bed two hundred 
and sixty dollars in crumpled 
greenbacks. 
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He knew three or « 
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“ Here, young man, you 
give us a lift” 


EVENING POST 


He had long had his eye on a gray over- 
coat with a brown velvet collar, Visions of 


a silk hat and a “‘ Prince Albert’’ coat made | 


him shudder withdelight. His ideas of good 
taste in dress kad been gathered from the cos- 
tumes of the heroes in ‘‘ society ’’ plays. 

The next night he adorned himself in his 
new ready-made apparel before the little 
looking-glass in his room, and then sat down 
to think. 

It seemed almost a cruel waste to wear 
these things in Truy. True, he might go 
down to Albany and walk round on Sunday, 
as he had often done before (rather disturbed 
in his mind as to whether the smiles that he 
had caught were those of appreciation or 


amusement); but that would be tameemploy- | 


ment for such effulgence. He searched in 
the top bureau drawer and under a tangle of 
gaudy neckties, drew forth the roll of bills 
and counted them. There were still one 
hundred and eighty-five dollars left. Witha 
bound of his heart he remembered that the 
chief clerk had told him that he could take 
his week’s vacation, beginning the following 
Monday, if he chose. 

‘* New York!’’ The word flashed before 
him like a huge starred headline. That was 
it! He would have one fling in the proper- 
est, fastest way, if it cost him every penny in 
the world! 

He had never been to the metropolis in the 
whole course of his life, but he had dreamed 
of it time and again. It had tempted him 
more than once, and now go he would. 

Monday saw him at the station. 


extra-garish shirts and a few personal belong- 
ings he had tied up in a neat brown paper 
parcel. His caution. however, asserted itself 
when he bought a ticket; for he purchased it 
both ways and slipped a two-dollar bill into 
the envelope. The rest of the money he 
pinned inside his waistcoat pocket. That he 
was determined to ‘‘blow,’’ although he 
rather doubted in his heart of hearts his abil- 
ity to get away with it. He placed the bun- 
dle beneath his seat and sat in the smoking- 
compartment, puffing away at a black cigar 
with ared and gold surcingle. There was no 
one else in the car with a silk hat on that he 
could see, and he felt quite distinguished. 
Two young chaps a seat or two ahead turned 
around and looked at him. 

‘*The bride must be back in the other 
car,’’ said one, and then both chuckled. 


But Mr. Lothrop, unconscious of his wed- | 


ding-day appearance, smoked serenely on. 


Twice he declined an invitation to join ina | 
game of whist, and he moved his seat because | 


a drunken man with a clay pipe insisted on 
brushing imaginary dust from his coat sleeve, 


and winking at the other passengers. He | 


was trying to persuade himself that he was 
having a very good time. The presence of 
the brown paper parcel irritated him: He 
would get rid of that, and he would have his 
initials put on the bag, too. 

It was two days before Christmas, but there 
was no snow on the ground. The sunshine 
was warm outside, and the blue, sweeping 
Hudson, upon which he looked out, was free 
from ice. He was rather glad it was warm 
weather, for the gray overcoat was a bit 
“* springy,’’ to tell the truth. 

Suddenly the train roared through 
a deep rock-cut. The engine at the 
same time began a series of sharp 
staccato whistles, and then, as the 
train emerged into the sunlight be- 
yond, the brakes were put on with a 
quick, grinding jar. The train ran 
a few hundred yards and stopped. 
People opened windows and ran to 
the platforms. The fireman 


conductor hailed him. 

‘* What’s up, Billy?’”’ 

‘“We hit him just as we 
left the cut; he was walking 
right down the middle.’’ 

‘“What’s the matter?” 
asked one of the passengers. 

‘Killed a man,’’ said the 
conductor laconically. ‘‘ At 
least, I guess so. ‘ 

The train was backing now 
up the track and the brake- 
man on the rear car could be 
seen running ahead with his 
little red flag. He did not 
look to the left or right, and 
disappeared in the cut. Mr. 


He had | 
forgotten to buy a traveling bag, so three | 








came trotting back and the 
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Highest Praise 


From an Authority 


Alice B. Stockham, M. D., the gifted author 
of Tokology, Kareyza and other noted health 
books, and an authority on healthful foods, says: 





a preparation which is manufactured by the 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y., meets a de- 
mand for food adapted to the relief of constipa- 
tion. It is equally good for the use of dyspeptics 
: and those who are 

nervously debili- 
tated. It is rich 
in nitrogenous and 
phosphaticelements 
of the wheat, and 
being highly nour- 
ishing, strengthens 
the nerve’ system 
which presides over 
the organs of diges- 
tion. For some 
stomachs in a dis- 
eased and highly 
sensitive state, it 
is preferable to 
cracked wheat or 
rolled oats, being 
; more delicate than 
either. It is invaluable for children, especially 
when they are first weaned.” 

Mothers take this eminent physician’s advice 
and try it. 

I, your grocer does not have it, send us his name 

and your order —we will see that you are supplied. 

THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 




















DANCING IS EASY 


if the floor is lightly sprinkled with 


JOHNSON’S POWDERED WAX 


It dresses the floor and makes a perfect 
dancing fabrics. 

No p dew no dirt; no chance of injury 
to the finest fabrics. 

1 Ib. can, 50c. at your druggist. 

Sample for 10c. in stamps to cover 
postage. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


is the best dressing for hardwood floors. 

It preserves and beautifies them; pre- 
vents from scratching and showing heel 
marks, yet will not slip. 

At paint dealers: 1 and 2 lb. cans, 60c. 
alb.; 4 and 5-lb. cans, 50c. a Ib. 

FREE Booklet “ The Proper Treatment for Floors.” 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
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EVERYBODY NOW DRINKS TEA-ETTE 


People are fast learn- 
ing the value of TEa- 
Etre, and how im- 
portant it is to use 
pure Tea. Physicians 
will tell you that 
Tannin is worse than 
alcohol Poison, TEa- 
Etre is the best grade 
of tea with the 
(poisonous) ‘Tannin 
taken out, retaining 
all the good qualities 
that Tea possesses. 
People drink TEA- 
Erte because they 
know it is the only 
‘Tea that is free from 
poison. 

(Sold only in original 

= packages.) 
People who drink Tea cannot sleep. 
It is the Tannin in Tea that excites your nerves 
so that you cannot sleep. 

People who drink Tea-Ette sleep like a top. 

If your grocer does not keep it, insist on his get- 
ting it for you, or on receipt of 40 cents we will 
mail you a half pound of either Oolo Mixed, 
Knglish Breakfast or Ceylon flavors. 
flavor you want. ADDRESS DEPT. I. 


ame the 
\ ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. } 


HOPPER’S CAN OPENER 
Is the Best 


Does Eggtect Went * 
tasy ~4 mi "eh : 
Sample 25C, postpaid 


Send for full information. 
Money refunded if not satisfa y- 


CHAS. G. HOPPER, Manufacturer 
Germantown, Pa. 
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aeelli 


you are having any trouble 
with the finish on your floors, 


iy 


or are not entirely pleased with 
their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 


duced. 


Finished samples of wood and 

instructive pamphlet on the 

y care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 





New York, 252 Pearl Street. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue. 
BALrTiImMorE, 22 E. Lombard Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth Street. 
CuIcaGo, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 
Sr. Louis, 112 S. Fourth Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 


Cc Your Cosy Corner 


Den, Chimney Corner, Sitting 
Room, Parlor has that air of 
comfort and exclusiveness when 
furnished with 


Old Hickory 
Chairs 


Constructed entirely of hickory 
—natural wood appearance — ex- 
clusive designs. Comfortable 
propriate. Chair as 

















and a 
Freight paid east of Rocky Mountains. 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 


To popularize goods, show construction, we 
ory 


per cut, $6,00 





make Old 
Toys, and will send 
set of chair, rocker, 
table and settee for 
$2.00, postpaid. 
Pieces separately 
50 cents each. 
Just fine for the little 
folks’ Xmas — very 
durable. 
Remit direct to us if your dealer will not supply you. 
Sent Free—Novel booklet of Holiday suggestions. Write. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
447 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 
j Polished Hickory Walking Sticks 85e, postpaid ) 


Pi ra Merry Christmas 
for Baby! 


Many merry years are in store 
forthe baby and his parents in 
the homes where Santa Claus 
brings a 


Glascock’s Combined 


Baby Jumper 


And 


Rocking Chair 


It keeps the baby entertained, off the 
floor, out of draughts, mischief and 
dirt, relieves mama’s weary arms and 
back, and allows her time for neces- 
sary "duties. It is moved about as 
easily as a chair. Serves baby as a 
cradle, bed, high chair, jumper and 
later as a rocking chair. Has the 
hearty endorsement of all 
physicians. Ideal as a 
Christmas gift for your own 
or some relative’s little one. 
Deseriptive book sent Free 
on request. 



























Box 31 Muncie, Ind. 


Bill and Coin Book 








— Size 
when 
closed 
pened long. 3%4x3 in. 
No. 36 —Seal-Grained Cow, $ 60, postpaid 
No. 66 — Genuine Seal, $1.00, 
Keeps bills straight and coin secure. ; secret 
pocket inside of coin pocket. ble Send for 


Dou locks. 
illustrated catalogue af useful articles for men and women. 
B. W, HUEBSCH, 151 Nassau St., New York City 
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THE SATURDAY 


Lothrop, who was standing on the platform, 
felt sickish. The train ran along slowly and 
smoothly, and the river lapped in within a few 
feet of the embankment. Suddenly the brakes 
were applied again and the train stopped. 
Some people went farther up the track and, 
much against his first inclination, Mr. Lothrop 
descended from the platform to the ground. 
He could see nothing but the little crowd 
gathered along the side of the cars and the 
inquisitive heads thrust from the windows. 
He walked to the river-bank — only a pace or 
two—and there he paused and gasped. 

On a little strip of sandy beach lay the 
body of a man, dead! He was big and young, 
and his face was unscarred. Animated by 
some impulse, Mr. Lothrop gave a shout and 
jumped down beside him, and then he gasped 
again with a peculiar little cry. Floating in 
the water beside the dead man was a child’s 
Noah’s Ark, the camels and leopards and 
rabbits dancing in the little waves that broke 
upon the beach. An empty cornucopia 
extended from the breast-pocket of the man’s 
coat. But the crowd had now gathered on 
the embankment overhead. 

‘Come, bear a hand here, some of you,’ 
cried the conductor, who had jumped down 
and bent .for a second over the body. 
‘We've got to put him in the baggage-car. 
Help me; he won’t hurt you! What are you 
afraid of?’’ 

But no one moved. 

‘Here, young man, you give us a lift.’’ 

The conductor was addressing Mr. Lothrop. 
He felt his head swimming, but he would 
have obeyed had not, just at this moment, the 
fireman and one of the brakemen hurried up 
to help. The body was handed up the bank 
and placed on the floor of the baggage-car. 

Lothrop stood on the 
shelving, sandy bank. 
To save his life he could 
not take his eyes off the 
crushed Noah’s Ark, 
and the little bobbing 
wooden animals danc- 
ing in the water. For 
some reason he bent 
quickly and gathered 
them. A small and 
very naked doll with a 
china head he discov- 
ered also, and picked it 
up with the rest. Just 
as the train was mov- 
ing he hurried up and 
placed the things he 
had found in the bag- 
gage-car. No one 
seemed to see anything 
strange in his actions. 
The baggage-man 
pointed at the broken 
toys and shook his head 
sadly. Somebody said 
something about ‘‘ Christmas’’ and the train 
It was too late for Lothrop to run 
forward and regain his seat in the smoking 
car, so he swung on to the platform and the 
baggage-man let him enter. 

‘* Who do you suppose the poor fellow is? ’”’ 
asked one of the train hands. 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ responded the other. 

‘* Phillips said he’d put it off at the next 
station; he probably belongs there.’’ 

‘*He’s a dago, I think,’’ interrupted the 
baggage-man. 

Mr. Lothrop did not join in the conversa- 
tion. A sensation he had never felt before 
was welling up within him. He had forgot- 
ten about himself. The suggestion of the 
Christmas season, and the poor little 
Christmas gifts, had caused thoughts that 
were new and paralyzing. His sentiments 
and imagination had been aroused. His pity 
was so great that it was as overpowering as 
the first awakening of a passion. He could 
think of nothing else but the fact that some- 
where somebody was waiting for the man that 
had been, whose earthly part lay covered with 
the bit of rough sacking on the floor of the 
car. 

The train slowed up at the next station. 
There was a hurried consultation between the 
station-master and the conductor, and the 
body was lifted out and placed on a baggage- 
truck. When the train started Mr. Lothrop 
stood on the platform. Why he had stayed 
he could not have explained. He had not 
been able yet to’get the idea of the waiting 
ones out of his mind — those people who lived 
somewhere and dtd not know. It seemed to 
him as if something were directing him to 
stay and try to help. He did not combat this 
feeling, he did not reason about it; he simply 
stayed. 

The Coroner convened his little court in the 
baggage-room. A crowd of curious loungers 
had come to the station and the jury was 
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— winking at the other passengers 


EVENING POST 


picked from among them. 
in the corner of the room. 
at the dead man since he had first seen him. 
The toys were not brought 
There seemed to be nothing but idle curiosity 
among the onlookers ; 
Nobody knew the man. 

‘* Unknown man, killed on railway track,’’ 
pronounced the Coroner. 

But why was he unknown? Surely some- 
body was waiting. Somebody must know 
him. Somebody would miss him. Some- 
body would never be told what had become 
of him. Lothrop spoke to the station-master : 

‘* Aren’t they going to find out who he is?”’ 

“* Don’t think they’ll take much trouble,’’ 
said the station-master. ‘‘ They may, but 
them things happen every day.’”’ 

“‘ Aren’t they going to try to find out who 
it is?’’ 

‘* My opinion,’’ returned the station-master, 
** he’s one of the Guineas workin’ over to the 
aquaduck.”’ 

‘“Where’s that?’’ inquired Mr. Lothrop. 

** About five miles across the hills.’’ Then 
the station-master’s face lit up with an 
expression of understanding. ‘‘ I know what 
you are now,’’ he said, smiling; ‘‘ you’re a 
reporter. Goin’ to make a story of this, 
hey? You should have been here last week. 
There was a fellow killed up by the quarry 
who had lots of papers on him proving that 
he was an anarchist.’’ 

‘*Could I get a rig to drive over to the 
aqueduct?’’ asked Mr. Lothrop. 

‘Why, certainly; Kelly’ll take you over. 
Here he comes now—that fellow driving the 
white horse and the carryall.’’ 

The foreman at the works listened to Mr. 
Lothrop’s story. He was an Irishman. 

“Sure, I couldn’t 
tell whether he’s one 
of our men, or not,’’ 
hesaid. ‘‘ But there’s 
a lot of them living 
with their families up 
in the shanties near the 
woods. I’ll have Tony 
go over with you. 
He speaks English. 
Where is the body ?”’ 

‘** I got an undertaker 
over in the town to look 
out for it,’’? responded 
Mr. Lothrop. ‘‘I just 
wented to——’’ he 
paused and then con- 
tinued: ‘‘the man’s 
folks to know what 
became of him.’’ 

Kelly, the driver of 
the carryall, once more 
made the trip over the 
hill. Tony, a little 
wizened Italian, de- 
scended with Mr. 
Lothrop in front of the undertaker’s estab- 
lishment. One glance at the dead man’s face 
and he turned quickly. 

‘*T knowa him; he gooda man; wifa an’ 
fora children,’’ and then, strange to say, 
Tony did what no one else had done so far — 
he began to cry. It was what Mr. Lothrop 
had felt like doing for the last four hours— 
but he hadn’t. He turned to the undertaker: 


Mr. Lothrop stood 


“Now, you understand,’ he said; ‘‘a 
bang-up funeral.’’ 
The man looked at him_ curiously. 


“* Certainly, sir,’’ he responded. 

Mr. Lothrop counted out five twenty-dollar 
bills. Then he turned to Tony: 
wife and children,’’ he said. -He putasmall 
roll in the Italian’s horny hand. Then he 
walked to the station. A train bound up the 
line was coming in. Mr. Lothrop boarded it 
and settled himself intheseat. As he passed 
the spot where the morning’s accident had 
taken place he closed his eyes. 

The next day he was at his desk again with 
his instrument ticking before him. 

‘*T thought you were going to New York, 
Hen,’’ said one of his fellow-operators, ‘‘ and 
was going to have a big blow-out.”’ 

Lothrop did not reply. 

Another operator spoke to the first one in a 


low voice. ‘‘I’ll bet I know how it was,’’ he 
said; ‘* he found it costing too much to see 
the town.’’ 

‘“‘Naw,’’ responded the first, ‘‘I’ll bet 


somebody touched him on the train for his 
pile before he got there.’’ 

‘* Maybe you’ re right,’’ said the other oper- 
ator. ‘‘I always said if he was worked right 
he’d be easy game.’’ 

But Mr. Lothrop’s face told nothing, 
although it had a new expression on it that 
his fellows could not understand. 

“He’s taking life serious,’’ said the first 
speaker. 

And that was just it. 


He had not looked | 
in evidence. | 


the verdict was prosaic. | 


‘For the | 
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Christmas Gifts 


Direct from the Factory at Factory Prices 


p99 we ship every article “On 
«On Approval roval,” subject to re- 


turn AT OUR EXPEN SE if not found 40 per 
cent, to 100 per cent. greater value than is obtain- 
able anywhere at retail. 


GOLD MEDAL Hp nora at the Pan-American 


But one in twenty ex 
hibitors received a Gold Medal. Only 39 out of ovér {5,000 
exhibits received gold or silver medals for artistic installa- 


tion—the ** Macey" exhibit was one of the 39, the ondy 
furni red. 


— Ladies’ 
Mahogany 
Desk 


The Jie 
$11. 00 Buys this 


dainty ma- 
hogany desk direct from 
om factory. 

ured mahogeny tastily 
inlaid with pearl and white 
holly. French legs both back 
and front, two locks. Small 
places for paper, pen, ink, etc. Bottom of 

Rd rr cae nape are 

all solid brass (not plated). This desk is Rereg ike 
piano, and from a dealer would cost $18 to $22 


Home Desk 


A Choice Gift for 
a Young Maa 
Buysthis 
$22.50 beautiful 
home desk, direct 
trom the factory. 

THE DESIGN of this 
—_ is almost perfection 
ome" desk, It 
Me Pitt all the 
tures of a regular office 
desk—roll top, k stalls, 
ed of drawers, pigeon- 
oles, ball-bearing casters, 
etc. —and in a way that is graceful, artistic, and 
full of style. At retail it would cost from 335 to $45. 


For the 
Office Man 


$19.80 


Buys this haut 
some Desk di- 
rect from the 
factory. 
48 inches lu 
80 inches wide, 
inches high. It has 
afinequarter-sawed 
oak mt, closed 
pan —— base 
mou pigeon- 
PATENT APPLIED FOR ner ’ Ga Cente. 
bearing casters, and 8 complete letter files. This ‘aesk os 
a herr ypoery Wow oak polish finish. From a dealer it 





















drawer inside ; 
large drawer is of pretty bird's-eye maple. 


ctical 






would cost 


Turkish Rocker 


A Splendid Gift for 
a Gentleman 


$29.50 


Deve this Sasuviens 
Turkish rocker, direct 
Srom the factory. 
COVERED with best 
Tate machine-buffed 
INE leather. Has 
ae hale cushions, tuftect 
ck, spring rockers and 
ball- bearing casters. Choic vn 
of maroon, olive-green 
russet-color leather. At OAC retail a similar chair costs $45 to $60. 


Colonial 
Mahogany 
Rocker 


A Perfect Gift 
$27. 00 Buys this 
beautiful 
leather rocker of pure 

Colonial pattern, di- 
rect #ge; the factory. 

ha Christmas gift 
will carry enjoyment with it ipa a lifetime. 

C LSTERED ‘ 
All cushions, including seat, are ne horse- 
hair, cei. "Wrponed rockers slid mahogany, riciiy pol 
steel xposed rockers solid mahogany, richly 

‘hoice of maroon, olive-green or russet leather. ‘orth at 
retail $40 to $55. 


Turkish sh Mahogany Couch 
“$35. 00 5 


couch, direct from the aor 
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$s this ew ad solid 
makeeany T urkish leather 





THIS COUCH is 78 inches , 80 inches wide, and is made 
of best quality of machine-buffed genuine leather (no imite- 
all cushions are curled horse-hair. 


| ay, Wick nella lish — h. Finest steel sprii spri 
libenring cnstees ont Senator Mop. This ne, 
retail, will cost $70 to 


e Prepay Freight 72 a,psins cast of the Mis- 


en A north of Ten- 
nessee. (Points beyond on an 
Write for our“ Christmas” % Contes No.“R-10” 


The Fred Mace y Co.,Grand Rapids, 


ayy = pg, Sages Sum Boston, 17 
St. St; Philadelphia, N. E. Cor. sth and Market Sts ss Cage, 
Makers of ¢ 


















The argument for Simmons 
Watch Chains is summed up in 
six words— best gold-filled chains 
the world makes. Beauty of de- 
sign, fineness of finish, exquisite 
workmanship, moderate cost— 
these furnish the details. 


Simmons Lorgnette Chains 
are made in an infinite variety of 

beautiful patterns, many being 

identical with those of the most 

costly all-gold chains. 


Seo 


The registered trade-mark, 
R. F.S & Co., is on inside 
of swivel bow of Simmons 
Chains, as in cut. Do not 
a printed tags, pads 
or boxes. 


Ask your jew- 
eler for them. 
If not for sale 
anywhere in 
your vicinity, 
send us name 
of your nearest 
jeweler. 


Our handsome booklet, “The Story of Simmons 
Wateh Chains,” sent free on request. 


R.F. SIMMONS CO., Attleboro, Mass. 


Makers of Watch Chains, Fols, Seals, Lockets,etc, 














Silver Novelties 
d id on receipt of price. 
Be Kuife, 2 blad 
34 pa 3 $1. 
35 “« 2 “(like 
. 34) Tbe 
36 Mateh Safe $1.00 
Initials engraved without extra charge. 

Deo net fall te our. new catalogue “F” 
160 illustrating anrn tng ‘aamenie. solid gold 
pine Ray and fine gold-plated tad witing 
tableware. In all, 10,000 photographic i 

& KIND & SON, Jewelers and Silversmiths 

922 Chestnut St., Phila. 














A Handy File for Private Papers 
Prepaid < oe 


MPG. CO., 103 Lake St., Chicago 
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Photographing Natural Objects 











Large cowrie shell 








Dorsal view of the same 








By Dr. R. W. 


Shufeldt 

















natural history study or even what is 

better, be a naturalist born and reared, 
that person will soon discover that experi- 
mentation and investigation will not end with 
the study of the living forms in Nature. 
Living animals are more or less difficult to 
photograph scientifically, but there are a 
perfect host of objects, not living, that are 
equally difficult to secure. 

In science there is a mass of material, a 
large part of which may at one time have 
belonged to the living world, but which is 
now lifeless and ready for exhibition and 
study. Much of such material, and it is con- 
stantly accumulating, demands scientific pic- 


GS "natura one be blessed with the taste for 


| torial illustration for various scientific uses 


| pared, so as to obtain 





| bleached sponge as 


and purposes. For 
instance, it isone thing 
to photograph a living 
beetle as it walks up 
the twig of some shrub, 
but it is an entirely 
different matter to pho- 
tographa dozen beetles 
on one plate, dead, and 
scientifically pre- 


an illustration that can 
be used in a work upon 
entomology. 

The same thing ap- 
plies to such objects as 
shells, eggs, feathers, 
bones and what not. 
The mastery of this 
side of the art has 
moreover a decidedly 
ptactical aspect, espe- 
cially in suchacountry 
as this, where nearly 
everything is meas- 
ured according to the 
standard of dollars 
and cents. Only two 
or three years ago, for 
instance, a gentleman 
in Erie, a stranger to 
me, was willing to 
meet all my expenses 
to go to that city from Washington and return, 
and to pay a handsome fee in addition thereto, 
simply to have me make a good photograph 
of a fossil plant he had discovered. In other 
words, to become very skillful in the photog- 
raphy of such material, and in making photo- 
graphs that excel in the matter of being 
reproduced for pictorial illustrations in sci- 
ence, is now practically a profession of itself, 
and a paying one. All this is quite apart, 
however, from what I really. desire to bring 
out in the present article. 


Difficutties that are to be Met 


This field is simply an enormous one, and 
some of the material it offers constitutes the 
most difficult class with which the photog- 
rapher has to deal. 
If one doubts this 
for a moment let 
that person try to 
make a perfect pho- 
tograph, natural 
size, of a round 


big asa small cocoa- 
nut, and havea pure 
white background 
without any indica- 
tion of shadows, and 
my statement will 
be believed. To 
obtain practical 





The porgie conch 





photographs of shells is by no means always 
an easy task, and such objects as birds’ eggs 
are even rather more difficult. It is true that 
expert, professional photographers, operating 
in scientifically and fully equipped galleries 
or studios, are enabled to make with ease the 
class of photographs to which I refer, and to 
do this they sometimes employ the methods I 
shall here presently describe, and sometimes, 
in other cases, they secure such pictures 
through the use of a large vertical camera, 
the objects to be photographed being placed 
upon the floor, or on some stand on it and 
beneath the lens of the instrument. As a 
rule, however, there is not one amateur pho- 
tographer in five hundred in this country 
who is familiar with the simple contrivance 
by means of which 
almost any small, solid 
object can be photo- 
graphed, so that the 
resulting picture will 
be natural size, show 
no distortion what- 
ever, and be against a 
pure white, a black 
or any other kind of 
background the artist 
may desire. A result 
of this character is 
shown in my photo- 
graph of specimens of 
the shell known in 
Florida, where I col- 
lected them, as the 
“‘porgie conch.”’ All 
the requirements 
specified in the last 
paragraph were here 
carried out in the most 
perfect manner pos- 
sible, as well as others 
yet to be mentioned 
farther on. 

Forthis class of work 
I employ a gallery 
camera and stand, or 
any other model, pro- 
vided it is mounted 
upon a tripod, is 
armed with a powerful and suitable lens of 
the best make, and a plate not smaller than 
five by seven size. (I always usea five by eight 
plate, but my results are all taken with the 
view of publication.) Now, upon the top of 
another tripod, or on the upper pins of an 
artist’s easel, or some such similar appliance, 
there is to be securely fastened a thin piece of 
board about three feet long by a foot and a 
half wide. This board lies in the horizontal 
plane, and a similar one is to be attached to 
it perpendicularly on one of its long sides, 
for the purpose of ‘supporting any back- 
ground the artist proposes to use for his sub- 
ject. Now, on the upper side of the hori- 
zontal board and parallel to its other long 
border, we tack on two little strips of dressed 
pine as long as the board itself, and measur- 
ing one by one by 
one inch. These 
are fastened so they 
will just admit tak- 
ing a large pane of 
glass between them 
and holding it 
firmly, and in such 
a manner that its 
surface will be 
parallel tothe board 
supporting the 
background, and to 
both of them the 
focal or visual axis 
of the lens will be 








(Red uced Priceson 


Suits and Cloaks. 


} ARLY in October a woolen 
manufacturer offered to 
make his finest woolens 

at considerable reductions if we 
would give him a large order to 
keep his mill running during 
dull season. Wecontracted for 
the newest fabrics for Winterand 
early Spring, and shall make 
these goods into suits, skirts and 
cloaks to order only, at one- 
third less than regular prices. 
Nearly all of our styles and 
materials share in this Sale. 
Note these reductions: 


Suits ie hout, 
toca price 6, re 


duced to 736.6 
$12 Suits prorat to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 


Costumes of Velveteen, 
Corduroy and Velvet 


rice 
$21.56, redeced to 
$14.34. 


$24 Costumes reduced 
to $16. 


Skirts, former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 
Skirts reduced to $4. 
50 Skirts reduced to $5. 


Loag On Gute  dachaia former price $10, reduced 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 


iny- 0%, price $6, reduced 
— Day Sed pmes ‘Shirts ancen to $5. ° 
et ne 


Reduced Pvecheyanse on Rain 
Rain Proof Coats Proof Coats oa a Skirts, etc. 





The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List will be 
sent /ree, but write quickly, for the sale will last a few weeks 
only, and the choicest goods will be sold first. Your order 
will be filled promptly and to your liking — if you think not, 
send back the garment, and we will refund your moncy. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
L119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











Merritt’s 
Health Comforts 


Are made of Pure, Snow -White Sterilized Wool, 
covered with cheese-cloth and an ontside covering 
made of an excellent quality of Silkaline, Satine 
or Silk. A full-size doubie- comfort w 
only 2% lbs. It is four times warmer than a heavy 
wool blanket, but extremely light weight and fluffy. 


A small ¢ cut from one of these most delightful com- 
. with descriptive booklet, etc., semt on request 
prospective customers. A Merritt Health Comfort would 

be'an embellishment t to your bed and to your room. They 

tely Guarantee Them to be satis 





in very seapect, and will send them for your i 
qpectios and. wUa desired. Made in all th 
cradle to the largest bed. Prices $1.00 and upwards. 


Geo. Merritt & Co., 1000 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ARE FAMOUS THE WORLD 
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Complete 


Premo No. 4 


“Perfection and Simplicity combined” 
best describes this Camera. 

So simple a child can use it, and has 
every appliance and quality for the most ar- 
tistic results when in the hands of an adult. 

No more besutiful or serviceable instru- 
ment made. 


Wood parts of Polished Mahogany 
Metal parts Lacquered Brass 
Lens: Rapid Rectilinear 


Price Complete, with $ i 5 -00 

Sole Leather Carrying Case, =— 

For Sale by all Dealers. Illustrated Art Catalogue Free 
Address Dept. K 


Rochester Optical @ Camera Co. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Plate Cameras is the World 
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Are the only ones ye any with adjust- 
able shelves and sliding doors. You 
couldn’t offer your book-loving friend a 
more appropriate Christmas gift. 

2 Send for Catalog. 


THE JOHN DANNER MFG. CO., 21 Hicks Street, Canton, Ohio 


BAKER’S 
Bedside and 
Reading Table 


Adjustable for use over Bed, 
lounge, Chair, etc. Finely pol- 
ished quartered oak Top, can be 

raised, lowered or tilted either way. 
| Book H. on each side, Frame 

is steel tubing. Adopted by U.S. 
Government Institutions, 
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| much in favor of its employment. 
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perpendicular. See to it that the pane of 
glass is very thin, very clear, and as free as 
possible from all manner of blemishes, such 
as air-bubbles, distortions or scratches. It 
should fit in between the aforesaid strips in 
such a way that, while perfectly firm, it can 
nevertheless be easily removed without jar- 
ring anything attached to its surface. 

We have, then, mounted on top of our 
accessory tripod, the horizontal board sup- 
porting the pane of glass and the board to 
hold the background, the latter two being 
perpendicular to the horizontal board, sepa- 
rated from each other by nearly its full width, 
and parallel. It is clear, then, that in facing 
the pane of glass with the camera, were any 
object attached to the former it would appear 
as though standing out in mid-air, but with a 
background back of it of such nature as the 
photographer may select. This latter may be 
a sheet of pure white blotting-paper (with or 
without ‘lint’ upon its surface); black cam- 
bric, or muslin; black velvet; thick manila 
paper; gray curtain stuff; or, indeed, as I 
say, whatever one desires to reproduce in his 
picture according to its nature. 

In all of my photographs illustrating the 
present article I used pure white blotting- 
paper with the lint on, and it will give the 
subject a white background of the first class. 
Sometimes, in the case of bleached, mounted 
skeletons of small animals, corals, bones and 
similar specimens, a black background may 
be used with advantage, but I am not very 




















Eleven specimens on one plate 











Exactly 
what material to use will come in time after 
sufficient experience and practice have been 
attained, and really they are our great teach- 
ers after all. 


The Use of Wax and of Clean Glass 


Now, to make a negative like that of the conch 
shells, we take the pane of glass, and after it 
has been made perfectly clean, and all marks 
and dust are removed from its surface, it is 
laid down flat on a table, when, with two 
pieces of the strongest quality of shoemaker’s 
wax, a piece for each specimen, we proceed 
to attach them firmly to the glass at about the 
middle of the pane. The wax should be 
sufficiently abundant to keep each shell away 
from the surface of the glass about three- 
quarters of an inch, and this precaution very 


much diminishes the amount of reflection of | 


the objects into it. When the glass is held 
vertically, these shells should be so attached 
that one will be exactly above the other, and 
moreover the distance each stands away from 
the pane should likewise be equal. This last 
will insure accurate focusing and also the pho- 
tographing of the specimens in exactly the 
natural size. Your wax must be soft enough 
so that you can move the shell one way or 
another by gentle pressure without having it 
come loose. 

The glass, with the shells on it, is now 
returned to its place between the cleats on 
the board, with the specimens on the side 
toward the camera. Place now the accessory 
tripod, with all that it supports, in the most 
favorable light possible that your studio 
affords, and bring the camera around in front 
of it. Screw the instrument up until the 
focal axis, the imaginary line representing 
it, passes through a point situated midway 
between the two shells on the glass, and 
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For the Young 
Christmas 


You could hardly choose a more beautiful, more profitable, or 
more permanent gift than the New Natural History 


One Dollar is All 


One dollar is all you pay before Christmas: balance in 
little monthly sums afterward 


True tales of wild animals—their touching devotion to their offspring, their homes 
and family life, their courage, their keen wisdom, their joys and sorrows, their boy 2 
politics —are not only interesting reading for children, and for grown-ups, too, but 
they also teach both young and old a good many lessons in patience, kindness and for- 
bearance that it’s harder to learn in any other way. THIS NEW NATURAL 
HISTORY is scientific — yes, but mot hard toread. With its seventy-two beautiful 
full-page color-plates of strange beasts and birds in their native wilds, and its two 
thousand black-and-white drawings by the foremost living painters of animals, it is 
a fascinating pleasure series for fathers and mothers, and children, too. 

Prof. Richard Lydekker, F.R.S., wrote the books, assisted by a score of able 
scientists who knew how to make such a work attractive to unscientific people. 


72 Full-Page Color-Plates— 2200 Engravings 


Ernest Seton-Thompson 


in his introduction to the work, calls it ‘‘easily the best and most reliable work in the 
field of popular Natural History.” 


All Sorts of Wild Animals 


All sorts of wild animals — bugs, beasts, birds and fishes — are interestingly told about: 
and colors and scientific names; their homes and the strange w they make them; their 
strong friendships and bitter enmities; how shrewdly they contrive to outwit their foes; how 
plan against the future; how some of them c’ leaders and obey their orders; how 
themselves against the warfare that man is ever Pesist sesinet them; how they fu: us 
with food, clothing, finery, and many other useful and utiful things; all these things and 
many more are dwelt upon in the three sand pages that make yp the six big volumes. 


The Wanamaker Half-Price Offer 


You pay (if you like) only $1 before Christmas,— the balance 
in little monthly payments after the holiday drain on your 
pocketbook is over. Our price is about half the regular. 
ere ot is sent when you join the club and pay 
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Copyrighted, 1901, by The U. 8 Playing Card Co., Cincinnati. 


SITTING BULL CARD BACK. 


An authentic likeness of this most noted of 








Indian chiefs. A companion to the famous | 
Rookwood Indian design — printed in the rich, 

mellow colors which have helped make the | 
Rookwood back so popular. Found only in 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


(Gold edges). Thin, crisp, elastic. Preferred | 
by wise entertainers, who know that hand- 
some cards do much to make the party a 
success. Our Booklet, ‘‘ Entertaining with 
Cards,” illustrates all the popular backs, 
such as Rookwood Indian, Spinning Wheel, | 
Good Night, Mill, Rube, Delft, Moon Fairy, | 
Diana and many others. Sold by dealers. 
Adjudged “perfect,” and awarded Gold 
Medal, Buffalo, r901, and “‘ Highest award,” 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 
‘‘Grand Prix,” Paris, 1900; only Playing 
Cards ever deemed worthy a “ Grand Prix.’’ 


Whist Lessons FREE. Write for particulars. 
CUT THIS OUT and send to us with a 2c. | 
stamp for a sample Sitting Bull Card and| | 
our 64-page illustrated book- | 
let, ‘‘ Entertaining with Cards,” 
describing an Indian and many | 


other novel card parties. 
THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CoO. 

Department 18, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

| Look for Goddess of Liberty Trade Mark Ace of Spades. | 
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127 and 129 E. 4th St. Cincinnatl, 0. 
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Eggs and shells 











perpendicular to the latter. 
neither the shells, nor anything else in the 
neighborhood, cast any shadow whatever 


upon your background, and that this last is | 


brilliantly illuminated by direct rays. 


Next we are ready to focus, and this must | 


be done with extreme care. Focus with a 


full open lens, bringing the objects of exactly | 
natural size upon the ground-glass of the | 


camera so they will, indeed, stand the test of 
a sharp-pointed pair of compasses. Then, 
when focused to suit you, make doubly sure 
of it by examining their images on the 
ground-glass of the camera with a strong 


hand lens, and do this thoroughly all over | 
with the | 


the entire surface. Study it, too, 
view of making sure that your shells cast no 
reflections whatever into the glass to which 
they are attached; that they are not ‘‘ tilted’”’ 
either one way or another, but are ‘‘ square 
on’’ just as you desire to have them subse- 
quently appear in your picture; and finally, 
that all the brilliant points and lines upon 
the specimens themselves are reduced to the 


smallest size and fewest number possible. | 


|THE PILGRIM 


A MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS 


Edited by Willis J. Abbot 


The Only Magazine of Its Kind Published in the World 


To accomplish all these prerequisites to suc- 
cess one may be obliged to move the acces- 


| sory stand several times until it comes into 


just the proper light, or we may be obliged 
gently to press the specimens themselves into 
positions to suit what is required. 


The Importance of Care in Arrangement 


When all is ready and satisfactory, close 
the shutter and ‘‘ stop down’’ the lens with 
your smallest stop in the way of a dia- 
phragm. Insert a holder armed with the 
best slow Cramer plate (isochromatic), and 
then make an exposure of three or four min- 
utes, making sure in the mean time that 
nothing whatever jars the camera or the 
accessory stand, and that no flies are allowed 
to light either on your background or on the 
specimens and the glass supporting them. 

Any first-class developer will develop these 
plates, and the more care one takes in pro- 
ducing a negative above all criticism, the 
better. Very few demand intensification, and 
it should always be avoided if possible. In 
the matter of paper I use the well-known 
** Solio,’’ and in the summer-time, the ‘‘ trop- 
ical brand ’’ of the same, but I make all of 
my pictures with the view of publication, and 
for this purpose the ‘‘ Solio’’ paper is the 
best I have thus far found in the market. 
‘Velox ’’ gives too strong contrasts for half- 
toning, and the carbons, bromides and plati- 
nums as papers, are, one and all, great subor- 
dinators of fine detail. 

Now, the reproduced photographs with the 
present article were taken by me after the 
method I have just described. 

The open front view of the large cowrie 
shell was taken, natural size, on direct ven- 
tral aspect, with all the brilliant points and 
lines upon it reduced tothe minimum, and 
is a perfect photograph. I collected this 
shell many years ago upon the Bahama 
Banks, and its superior surface is shown in 
the dorsal view of it, which is also a success- 
ful picture, where the high lights upon the 
specimen are reduced to a single “‘ brilliant 
point,’’ seen in the lower right-hand region. 
One of my most successful attempts is re- 
produced in the photograph in which I secured 
eleven specimens all on one plate with every 
fault enumerated above completely eliminated. 

The photograph of the fox skull shows how 
admirably this method can be employed in 
securing photographs of osteological material. 
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THE SATURDAY 


How Great Men Look 


By William Mathews, LL.D. 


ily strength of many notable rulers of 

mind and matter— Richelieu, daily 
fighting greater battles against the malady to 
which he must in the end succumb than he 
ever waged for the integrity of France, and 
Pascal, forgetting his almost incessant pain 
in the abstraction of intense mental applica- 
tion —established in the minds of their fol- 


Ts insignificant stature and feeble bod- 


| lowers and disciples a supernatural preémi- 
| nence to which all historians and novelists of 








| behold; Horace, a little, blear-eyed, 


their times have borne testimony. 

In these cases the power was proved; and 
proved in the face of such seeming obstacles 
it became almost mi‘aculous. But there can 
be no doubt that the people expect and love 
to see great physical strength go with great 
mental power. Striking examples of sucha 
marriage of mind and body were: John 
Sobieski, the ‘‘ Wizard King ’’ of Poland, tall 
and large-bodied, who in 1683 expelled the 
Turks from Christendom; Mithridates, the 
many-languaged King of Pontus; Nicon, the 
reformer of the Greek church, who was seven 
feet high and well-proportioned; William 
Pitt the elder, ‘‘the Great Commoner,’’ 
whose figure was remarkably graceful and 
commanding, who ‘‘had at his command 
every tone, from the impassioned cry to the 
thrilling aside,’’ and who often cowed a hos- 
tile orator of brilliant abilities by a single 
glance of indignation or scorn; Danton, 
whose large, muscular frame, passionate tem- 
perament, audacious boldness and stentorian 
voice preéminently fitted him to guide the 
whirlwind and direct the storm of the French 
Revolution; and the massive Bismarck, 
some six feet and three inches in stature, 
muscular and well proportioned. 


Little Women Who Were Great 


‘Tf,’ says an English writer, ‘‘ we could 
show some persons the delicate Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, the minutest, most fragile, 
most ethereal creature the sun ever shone 
upon, with a voice like a ring-dove’s, we 
might swear in vain to her identity as the 
author of some of the strongest and bravest 
poetry that has appeared in our day—so 
obstinate a conviction exists in some minds 
of the connection between mental power and 
masculine cuvarseness.’’ 

Thalestris, Queen of the Amazons, who went 
at the head of three hundred of her women to 
see Alexander the Great, when she looked on 
him was greatly disappointed because he was 
not endowed with an extraordinary appear- 
ance. Even a woman in a civilized land, 
the Countess of Auvergne, we find in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI, is disappointed 
when she finds that Talbot, the fierce English 
leader, with whose name ‘‘ mothers still their 
babes,’’ is not a perfect ogre: 

“Tthought I should have seen some Hercules, 

A second Hector, for his grim aspect, 
And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas! this is a child, a silly dwarf!” 


In that storehouse of out-of-the-way erudi- 
tion, from which so many writers have 
cribbed who wish to be reputed learned 
at small expense, Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, we read that ‘‘ sop was 
crooked; Seneca, lean and harsh, ugly to 
con- 
temptible fellow, yet who so sententious and 
wise?—great Alexander, a little man of stat- 
ure;’’ and that ‘‘ Viadislaus Cubitatis (A. D. 


1306), the pygmy King of Poland, fought | 


more victorious battles than any of his long- 
shanked predecessors.’’ While most of these 
statements cannot be disputed, yet two of 
them are historically unsupported. 

That sop was a dwarf, with a hump on 
his back, is continually asserted; but it is 
just as true as, and no truer than, that 
Richard the Third had a hump, that Portia 
swallowed live coals, that Homer was a 
beggar, and that Belisarius was both a beg- 
gar and blind. The great critic, Richard 
Bentley, has shown that the story of the 
fabulist’s deformity was invented by 
Planudes, a monk, two thousand years after 
ZEsop’s death. Equally baseless is Burton’s 
statement, so widely repeated, that 
Alexander the Great was ‘‘a little man of 
stature,’’ and, again, the notion that he was 
wry-necked and otherwise deformed. All 
the best authorities agree that he excelled in 
beauty. Elian ranked him in this respect 
with Alcibiades and Scipio; and Solinus says 
that his stature was lofty beyond the com- 
mon; that he had a long neck, eyes large and 
lustrous, cheeks gracefully ruddy, and in all 
respects a certain air of majesty. 
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SUCCESS 


‘*The magazine SUCCESS should be an integral part 
of every American home.’’ — BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


Some Notable Articles for 1902 


“President Roosevelt’s Early Life in the Rockies” 
By “Buffalo Bill” (Hon. Wm. F. Cody) 


** Thrift,’”’ by Andrew Carnegie 
“The Habit of Charity,’’ by Count Tolstoy 
‘*Transmuting Leisure into Success,’’ by Sir Thomas Lipton 
** Men Who Make Farming Pay,’’ by Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


“The Advantages of Business Consolidation” 
By Charles M. Schwab 
President United States Steel Company. 
“The Air Brake Did It,’’ by President James J. Hill 
Of the Great Northern Railway 


“The Man and His Salary,’”’ by Secretary Lyman J. Gage 
‘** Physical Culture as a Life-Giver,’’ by Prof. Dudley A. Sargent 


f Harvard University 


‘*How I Will Reach the North Pole Next Year’’ 
By Evelyn B. Baldwin 


The last message from eee Baldwin sent to SUCCESS, per Steamer Frithjof, from Cam 
Ziegler, Franz Josef Land. Nothing more will be heard from Mr. Baldwin until late in August, 1902. 





“Three Years of American Progress in Cuba,”’ by Gen. Emilio Nunez 
“The Public Use of Wealth,’’ by Edward Everett Hale 
‘““What Our Homes Do for Us,” by Mary A. Livermore 


“The Need of Young Men in Politics” 


By Hon. Galusha A. Grow 
War Speaker House of Representatives. 
“Taxation and Its Limitations,’’ by Hon. Tom L. Johnson 


** Law as a Stepping Stone to Public Life,” 
by Senator Chauncey M. Depew 


“The Romance of Plymouth Church” 


By S. V. White 


“‘Conquest of the Air,’’ by A. Graham Bell and Alberto Santos-Dumont 
“‘The Value of the First Thousand Dollars,’”’ by Russell Sage 
“The Predominating Influence of America,” by W. T. Stead 


“The Making of a Railroad Man” 


By A. J. Cassatt 


President Pennsylvania Railroad. 
‘* Some New and Important Specific Achievements in Invention,” 
by Park Benjamin 
** Longevity and How to Attain It,’’ by Dr. Felix L. Oswald and others 


“The Navy and Its Needs” 


By Admiral George Dewey 


** Business and the Larger Life,”” by Edwin Markham 
** Consolation of a Noble Life,’”’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
“* Failure and Inspiration,’”’ by Governor B. B. Odell, Jr. 


“Mixing Brains with the Soil” 


By Prof. I. P. Roberts 
Director College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
** Education Late in Life,’’ by Hamilton W. Mabie 
“The Possibilities of the Automobile,’ by Henri Fournier 


** Animals as Heroes,”’ by W. T. Hornaday 
Sup’t N. ¥. Zoological Garden 


SUPREME IN ART, POETRY, FICTION, HUMOR 


Practically every copy of SUCCESS is sold by the 15th of the month of issue. No free 
si copies can be sent. Buy a copy of your newsdealer ; but if you wish to be sure 
to obtain SUCCESS regularly, enter your name upon our regular subscription list. 





Send for complete announcements and special propositions 








10° |The Success Company 
[ cory | washington Sear, NEW YORK 


$1 


A YEAR 
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“AD 99 


THIS IS THE *“‘AD”’ 


A Perfect Form 


Send for the ‘* Standard Chart of Physi- 
cal Culture.” Hang it on the wall of 
your bed-chamber. It shows you by 
carefully prepared illustrations and 
instructions how to develop your body 
to the ideal of perfection. Sent for 
10 cents in stamps or silver to cover 
expenses. State sex. 


Fifth Ave. School of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 














The First Time he sees the 
above advertisement he 
doesn’t believe it. He 
has dyspepsia anyway. 
He guesses he needs pills 
or something. He’s right 
about the ‘ something.’’ 








The Second Time he be- 

gins to wonder what the 
New Rational Method of 
Physical Culture is. Pills 
didn’t fill the bill, and, 
besides, he gets out of 
breath if he runs a block 
after a car. 





The Third Time he won- 
ders whether he hadn’t 
better chance 10 cents for 
the chart. ‘‘ Not that he 
believes that it would do 
him any good.’’ He can- 
not get to sleep easily 
and it is making him nervous. 





The Fourth Time he re- 
members he forgot to send 
for the chart, and he 
writes for it before laying 
aside this advertisement. 
He works at his desk all 
day, is flat-chested and 
weak-limbed. 





The First Week he follows 
the simple directions and 
wonders why he didn’t 
begin to take common- 
sense care of himself be- 
fore. He commences to 
feel of his muscles. He 
weighs 130 pounds. 





The Second Week he writes 
for the complete course of 
special treatment —he re- 
ceives it—he follows it— 
sleeps soundly and no 
longer realizes that he has 
nerves or such an organ 
as the stomach — indigestion gone. 





The Third Week he com- 
mences the special course 
in earnest. He’s a be- 
liever now, for he has 
gained eight pounds, feels 
hard all over and boasts 
of his appetite. 





The Fourth Week he tells 
his friend that a man who 
has indigestion or nerves 
is foolish and asks him to 
feel his muscle. His work- 
ing capacity is running a 
race with his good spirits. 





The Fifth Week — but why continue? His 
is one case of hundreds; they all end the 
same way—with a letter saying nice 
things to us. We’ve put a number of 
them into a little book which we send 
to doubters. 


Don’t Wait to Feel Good 


Send for the chart to-day. That’s enough 
to begin on. It will cost you 10 cents to 
cover expenses (stamps if you like). 


Fifth Avenue 
School of Physical Culture 


L Dept. L, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE SATURDAY 


Perdita’s Christmas 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


originality, but, had she been too original, 
it would hardly have been an old-fashioned 
Christmas Day. Yet there are one or two 
particulars worth naming in regard to the din- 
ner and the dance. The first is the spirited 
manner in which Uncle Jake, disguised as a 
huntsman, carried in the boar’s head, and 
the way in which he gave the old song. 
“‘ The Bore’s Heade in hande bring, 
With garlandes gay and rosemary, 
I pray you all synge merely, 
Qui estis in convivio." 


But a still greater sensation was the mam- | 
moth pie which it took two strong lads to | 


carry in. Perdita had found the recipe in an 
old book, and, having somewhat reduced the 


proportions of the ingredients, had built up | 


her pie as follows: one bushel of flour, ten 
pounds of butter, two geese, one turkey, one 
rabbit, two wild ducks, one woodcock, three 
snipes, two partridges, one neat’s tongue, one 
curlew, four blackbirds and three pigeons. 
The pie was a good six feet round, and 
weighed about ninety pounds. It was set in 
a case, underneath which were four wheels 
by which it could be the more easily passed 
along the table—the which, as you can im- 
agine, caused great merriment. When we 
had done with it it was wheeled round the 
village in triumph, stopping at cottage doors 
till it was finally consumed. 


The dance was the gayest thing in the 


world, but I know it was somewhat of a dis- 
appointment to Perdita, for, though she had 
coached some of our young neighbors in 
several pretty old dances, the majority of her 
guests found themselves awkward in the old 
measures; and I regret to say that very soon 
her old Christmas dance had degenerated into 
an orgie of the modern waltz and Washington 
Post. Yet, as I explained afterward 
Perdita, you cannot expect young people to 


be pedantic over their pleasures, and they | 


naturally prefer to be young in the latest 
fashioi. When youth is dancing with a 
pretty girl it doesn’t want to have to pay too 
much attention to the steps of the dance. 
And certainly, for the most part, Perdita 


had every reason to be satisfied with the suc- | 


cess of her Christmas-card Christmas. Every 
one and every thing had worked together 
to assist her in her enterprise, and particu- 
larly the weather, which was the severest 
known in our parts for many winters. We 
felt quite proud of the snowdrifts that all but 
overtopped the gate-posts of our Old Manor, 
and we forgave the frost its painful tricks 
with our water-pipes for the sake of the beau- 
tiful arabesques on our windows. When we 
came down to breakfast we felt quite a per- 
sonal gratification in saying that we had 
found the water frozen in our jugs. Why is 
human nature as boyishly pleased with such 
things as though it had made them itself! 
And is there anything that makes the soul of 
man so happy as some masterful display of the 
elements: fire in its splendor, or water in its 
might, or the wind in its wrath, or the drowsy 
snow, so thick, so gentle, so irresistible! 

Well, the guests are gone, their laughing 
good-bys have died away with the sound of 
their carriage-wheels, like far aérial music; 
the fires once more burn low, we have had 
our last night-cap together, and the snow is 
making an eery noise against the old windows. 
It is time to go to our Elizabethan beds. 
Good-night! Let us hope Martha has not 
forgotten the hot-water bottles. 


RueD 


Hop-Toads as an Edible 


A SCANDAL has been caused in Paris by 

the discovery that the commercial sup- 
ply of frogs’ legs is largely adulterated with 
corresponding parts of hop-toads. It appears 
that frog-hunters, who pursue the saltatory 
game in the swamps about Montmorency, 
Vincennes, Boulogne, and other suitably 
moist neighborhoods, have been unable to 
resist the temptation offered by so convenient 
and easily-captured a relative as the every- 
day toad, the result being that a large per- 
centage of the so-called frogs’ legs sold in 
the French metropolis are said to be, in real- 
ity, toads’ legs. 

The expert in such matters is not easily 
deceived. He recognizes the hind legs of the 
undeniable frog by the whiteness of the flesh, 
those of the toad being yellowish. But 
everybody cannot be expected to know the 
difference, and it is painful to think that the 
notion of the ignorant Englishman, who for 
generations has called the Frenchman ‘‘Johnny 
Crapaud,”’’ should find a basis of fact in his 
traditional accusation of toad-eating. 


to | 
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Listening 
and Learning 


THE Victor TALKING Macuinz is the ideal gift for children. 


It de- 


velops the musical sense by teaching them the best in song and 
music as rendered by the leading artists 
of the world. 


Sousa 
the Victor; Jules 





sa plays only for 


vy, the wonderful 


cornetist, plays ‘only for the Victor; the greatest 
opera and vaudeville stars sing only for ‘the 


VICTO 


TALKING 
MACHINE 


No other machine will reproduce their masterpieces faithfully, naturally, per 
fectly. Simple mechanism and indestructible records make it a perfect insimant 


Chicago, Ill.— The Talkin, 

Lyon Healy 

New York, N. Y.—Ma 
a, Mass.— 

St. Louis, Mo. = 

Philadel 


stern Talking Machine Co. 
. E. Conroy, 1115 Olive St. 


of La., 614 Gravier St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmel+er 
& Sons Arms Co. 


ELDRIDGE R. 
| JOHNSON 
} Maker 


for home or public use. Send for catalogue and record list. 
Machine Co.,107 Madison St. 


uire & "Raaces, Ltd., 44 Pine St. 


ia, Pa. es Electric Co., 983 Market St. 
New Orleans, La.— National Automatic Fire Alarm Co. 





Agents everywhere. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—P. A. Powers, 643 Main Street. 
San Francisco, Cal.—Sherman Clay & Co. 
Baltimore, Md.—H. R. Eisenbrandt’s Sons. 
Cagiet. Ohio.— The Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Carlin & Lennox. 
Cleveland, Ohio.— Cleveland Talking Ma- 
chine Co. 
Detroit, Mich.— Grinnell Bros. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—S. Hamilton. 


Stephen Girard 
Building 
Philada. 









Sample 18 inches square 
for 25 cents 


L. C. CHASE & CO. Dept. C 


CHASE LEATHER 


THE STANDARD LEATHER SUBSTITUTE | 


Better than real Leather for many purposes, and far 
less expensive. 





1902 Diaries at Half Price 


To advertise this material we will mail, postage paid, during December and 
“Standard Diary ” for 1902, bound in Chase Leather, at half prices. 


January, a 
A 30-cent, 7-day page, vest-pocket diary, 856 x 5% inches, Se 5c. 
A 40-cent, 3-day ‘diary, inches, for 
A 50-cent, 3-day y pagediary, - - H x + 





Comes in various colors, sultatile te 


Furniture, Car Curtains 
and Decoration 
Yacht Uphoistery 
Book Bindings, etc. 


‘It will not scratch or peel. 
Durable and Handsome. 





256 x 53; 


200. 
inches, for 25c. 
Boston, Mass. 














EVERYTHING 
KNOWN IN 


Write for our 
% =Music 


atalogue 





direct from the makers to you at almost half the price asked by music stores. 
SHIPPED 


ON FREE TRIAL 


PIANOS (27; ORGANS 



































taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. Catalog free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 5, Lebanon, Pa. 





TELEG RAPHY The Fontainebleau 


$115 up. $29.50 up. 
wg on Green Thousands in use and pages of testimonials in Catalog 
handsomely il- STRING The eglebra- DE I 4ARA 
lustrated ever ments rench 
’ gions, Bove for prot sionals and “* BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Wetton: | SiStrc, ante: | Eton Sei sch Sih 
socal gen.” | Seabee Geaske™” | Manse Semmens, Nice Gocbras 
; 9 THE GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE Plone 
| Cash Bayers Union 158-168 W. Van Baron Street, Chicege Sears 
a Dept. T-464 
: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of Chicago cenoncarmmessed 
A Verdure Tapestry ef- 


Puteburg Wail Pager. 


Spee correct fabric for 
dining-rooms whe em meg “ss tenitina a dealers. 














Pineapple Culture 


to the pineapple is due to the fact that 

it is an American plant by origin. Like 
tobacco, the potato, and Indian corn, it is a 
gift of the New World to mankind. The 
early Spaniards discovered it in South 
Anierica, and in the seventeenth century it 
was cultivated in Holland and in England, 
though its use was confined to royalty. 

Recent investigations of the Department of 
Agriculture show that outside of the larger 
cities in this country it is almost impossible 
to obtain a pineapple. The entire supply 
seems to be absorbed by the important cen- 
tres of population, and none of the fruit is 
shipped to minor points. This would indi- 
cate that the market might be considerably 
expanded, and, on the other hand, great areas 
in this country not utilized for the purpose 
are well adapted for the production of pine- 
apples. Besides, our new insular possessions 
afford exceptional opportunities for such a 
crop, especially the Philippines, and in the 
Hawaiian Islands the plant is cultivated very 
extensively, even growing wild in many 
places where it has escaped from gardens. 

In Florida nowadays pineapples are being 
grown to a large extent under sheds with lath 
roofs, which give the plants a sort of half- 
shade that is very beneficial to them. The 
fruits produced under such conditions are 
more tender and juicy than those raised in 
the open. Also, the sheds discourage frost, 
and retard the evaporation of moisture from 
the soil during a drought. 


Ss" ETHING of the interest that attaches 


Pineapples Seated with Paraffin 


The gathering of the ripe pineapples is 
performed by men who are provided with 
leggins and canvas mittens. Usually the 
man seizes the fruit in both hands, and gives 
it a twist, so as to break the stem half an inch 
or so below the pineapple. Some skill is 
required, for, if the stem be broken too short, 
the fruit is likely to rot in transit, and if 
too long it has to be broken again later. 
Thus gathered, the ‘‘ pines’’ are hauled in 
large baskets or crates to the packing-shed. 
In gathering some of the fancy varieties the 
stems are broken longer, and afterward at the 
packing-house are cut off even with the fruit, 
the severed ends being covered with paraffin 
wax to prevent evaporation and consequent 
loss of flavor. Sometimes, when the pine- 
apples are sufficiently fine to pay the cost, 
the plant is cut off at the ground, and is care- 
fully wrapped and packed entire in a crate 
or barrel. Thus treated, with ventilation 
allowed, it will live during transportation, the 
vitality of the plant being drawn into the fruit 
and causing it to mature much more satisfac- 
torily than if it had been taken from the field 
and ripened for market in the ordinary 
fashion. 

So much interest is taken by the 
Department of Agriculture in the future of 
pineapple growing in this country that a 
special bulletin on the subject is soon to be 
issued from the pen of Peter H. Rolfs, who 
has charge of the Government’s Tropical 
Laboratory. Mr. Rolfs (from advance proof- 
sheets of whose work the facts given herewith 
are obtained) says that insufficient attention 
has been given by American growers to the 
utilization of by-products of the plant. Small 
and defective fruits can be worked up into 
marmalades. 


Airy Fabrics Made from “ Pines”’ 


In a ton of green pineapple leaves are about 
sixty pounds of an exquisite fibre, which is 
largely utilized in the Philippines and else- 
where in the East. It is one of the finest 
known in the vegetable kingdom, and fabrics 
made from it are among the most delicate in 
the world; they look like gossamer, and will 
almost float in the air. For lack of machin- 
ery, the material is separated by hand, the 
ends of the threads being glued together. 
However, Yankee ingenuity ought to be able 
to devise a quicker and easier method, and 
thus a profitable use might be found for 
thousands of tons of pineapple leaves which 
now are thrown away in Florida. 

It is recommended that canning factories be 
established in Porto Rico and Hawaii for 
putting up pineapples—a business which is 
Not practicable in Florida, owing to scarcity 
of labor. In the British West Indies there are 
canneries which use from 25,000 to 50,000 
‘pines ’’ each day, the peeling. and slicing 
being done. targely by women’ and children. 
The next processes are to put the fruit into 
the cans, add syrup, solder the receptacles, 
and immerse the latter in a steam cooking vat. 
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About that SYLVIA PRIZE? 


SYLVIA, remember, is the heroine of the popular new novel, entitled 
“Sylvia: The Story of an American Countess. She lived abroad, 
and is described by one of her admirers as ‘‘ THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN IN EUROPE.” Twelve artists, known for their types of 
beautiful women, have each made a drawing expressing his idea of the 
charming heroine. Their pictures are all in the book. All persons 
who like a good story and admire beautiful women are now invited to 
give their opinion of the types represented. Each reader is to choose 
from among the pictures the one which, in his judgment, represents 
the most beautiful woman, and to indicate the order in which he thinks 
all the others should rank. The person whose choice comes nearest to 
the choice of the majority will receive A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS ($500.00). 


SY LVI A « THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN COUNTESS 
~ With pictures of the heroine: by ALBERT D. 
By EVALYN EMERSON BLASHFIELD, CARLE J. BLENNER, Louise Cox, 
J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, 
JosEerpu De Camp, Joun ExLuiort, C. ALLAN GILBERT, ALBERT HERTER, 
Henry Hutt, Atice BARBER STEPHENS, A. B. WENZELL. 
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The book itself is a charming and clever love story, readable and interesting from 
cover to cover. Each volume contains full particulars about the voting and a slip on 
which the reader is to register his choice. The voting is very simple ; it is a matter 
on which evety one will naturally have an opinion; and every one has a fair chance 
of wiuning the prize of $500.00. Order through the book stores, or send $1.50 direct 
to the publishers. Both these pictures copyright, rot, by 


SYLVIA, by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. Ss MALL, MAYNARD a COM PANY, Boston SYLVIA, by C. ALLAN GILBERT. 















Mother Goose’s 


Mr. Munchausen price 
By CAROLYN WELLS Menagerie 


The Funniest Book of the Year 


By JOHN 
KENDRICK 
BANGS 
Newell 
With 15 
Pictures in 
Color by 
Peter Newell 
















The most 
delightful 
conceits 
Miss Wells 


sa The funniest 
fancies 





Mr. Newell’s 


Mr. Bangs canmacod 

are mos 
Svar wrete beautifully 
and the done in eight 
funniest colors 


pictures 
Mr. Newell 
ever drew 












Buy it for 
the little ones) 





You will 


enjoy it 
yourself 


Order it 
and be merry 


All 
Bookstores 
$1.50 


“WHALES HAS BRAINS, WHALES HAS," SAID THE CAPTAIN. 


NOYES, PLATT @ COMPANY, BOSTON 


MOTHER GOOSE INVITES TIM AND TILLY TO VISIT HER MBNAGERIE. 


NOYES, PLATT @ COMPANY, BOSTON 














Guess and Get $1000.00 


THE BEST AND MOST READABLE NEW BOOK OF THE YEAR IS CALLED 


A HOUSE PARTY 


It is an account of the stories that were told at 
a gathering of famous American authors, (be PAUL, LEICESTER FORD 


Last spring ane were made by Messrs. Small, Maynard & Company for What may be called 
a literary “House Party.” The idea was suggested by a casual discussion of the ear-marks of 
authorship. What is it that distinguishes the work of one writer from that of another? Is it 
style or a difference in the point of view? Could you tell who wrote a story if the author’s 
name was not given? The questions were so interesting that it was determined to submit 
them to the reading public. weak ; 

Invitations to the.‘‘ House Party ’’ were extended to the following distinguished authors : 








Thomas Bailey Aldrich Peecpgect Batons suet Chante Borst Charles G. D. Roberts Fareed yp, 
un Seams Bane Paul Leicester Ford . Burton Harrison Bertha Runkle Octave 
a AAO ne dhog eS W. D. Howells ay ty a a 





Each author was to contribute one story, the stories to be gomihet anonymously. The public was then to be invited to guess the 
authorship, and to add zest to the contest it was decided to offer a prize of 


One Thousand Dollars for the Right Guess 
Twelve of the authors named above ed and have each told one story. These stories are all published together in our latest book, 
entitled “A HOUSE PARTY,” which will appeal not only to every person of literary taste, but to every lover of good stories. 
THE CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST are given iu full in the book, together with a guessing coupon, which is to be detached and mailed to the 


publishers. If more than one person guesses the correct authorship of the twelve stories, the thousand dollars will be divided among the winners. If no 
correct answer is received, the nearest correct will win the prize. A// guesses must be in by December 31. 


Get It at any bookstore, of send $1.50 SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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Double 
Your 
Salary 


Don’t spend spare time thinking what 
you might be if your salary were 
doubled! Doing, not thinking, will 
make your wish a reality. Our free 
booklet, ‘‘Are Your Hands Tied?’’ 
tells you what to do and how to do it. 
Thousands have already doubled or 
largely increased their salaries by fol- 
lowing our plan. Under our guidance 
you can do the same. Act to-day! 
1. C. S. Text Books make it easy for 
those already at work to 


Learn 
By Mail 


Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil and 


ans aad 
mesg Stonography ; Teaching ; Eng- 
Running ; 


oe teoaer German ; Spanish ; 
French; Circular free. 
State subject that interests you. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 














99 Match Safe and 


. Cowboy Calendar 


Actual vy 1034 inches 


This big burnt leather novelty match 

safe and calendar is made of 
different colored art leather, 
excepting the button, nail and 
feather, S hich are the real 
things. Hat and pocket fur- 
nished ~ or with any 
seasonable lettering. 

A mailing tag is attached, so 
that after you receive it all 
you have to do is to write the 
address of the m to whom 

you want to send it, throw it 
hh the mail box and Uncle Sam 
wil the rest. 
It is the most remarkable and in- 
genious novelty that has ever been 
offer for $5 cents. If you don't want 
a ‘“‘man" the same idea is worked out 
in a little ** woman.” 

Mailed to you in sealed wrapper or 
sent direct to any address you may 
furnish on receipt cents, or 
three for $1.00, 


THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO. 
Dept. M 815-819 16th St., Denver, Colo. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Bares Ls Lantos Nevel: Indian Curios, 
ne ete. 


 Renoccary-v0el 
Send stamp vert ding Color Plate 
of y eaves 


















METAL DOLL’S iol Ng 


— curly wig and glass eyes for 91-., post- 

‘ paid; aoe 3 ap ow ‘nae 89 other 
sizes from 27c. to $2.68. 

back . not satisfied. Sn doll heads 

on Sa y adjusted to doll’s body, combine 

all the durability of metal with the geen 

of bisque, and de not break, Ask y 

dealer or send for free catalogue to 

A. VISCHER & ©0., Import Dept. 

11 Warren Street, New York 


We Carpet Your Floor For $3.00 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
Brusselette Art Rugs 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on both 
sides and in all colors and sizes. Easily kept 
clean and warranted to outwear Mes ely or 
carpets. Sent prepaid.to any sn east of th: 
Rocky Mountains. Money refunded if not 
- ni ted catalogue showing 
rugs in actual colors sent free. 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SANITARY MPO. COMPANY, 48 Bourse Bidg., Philada., Pa. 
Lace Curtains and Wool Smyrna Rugs 
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| County behind his two horses. 
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Littlefield’s Ride to Success 


ONGRESSMAN CHARLES 
E. LITTLEFIELD, of 
Maine, is as impetuous in 
his love for horseflesh as 
he is in his treatment of 
the insular question. He 
declares to his friends that 
if ever he falls he will fall 
like ancient Troy, ruined 
by ahorse. When he was 
a young lawyer, fighting 
his way past the oldsters 
in a small Maine city, his 
first extravagance was the 
purchase of two horses 
that he drove in a span. 
The legal oldsters then 
declared that ‘‘ Charlie 
Littlefield will never 
amount to anything.”’ 

The spectacle of a young lawyer riding ina 





Hon. Charles E. Littlefield 
PHOTO. SY C. @. BELL 
WASHINGTON, 0. ¢ 


| narrow-seated buggy drawn by two robust 
| horses impressed them in the same way as 


would the sight of an old lawyer smoking two 
cigars at one time. 

The Congressman still dashes over Knox 
** When I go 


| out to ride,’’ says he, ‘‘ I don’t want to fool 
with hills. I want to keep going all the 
time.’’ 


This same trait applies to other activities 
of the Maine Congressman, as his Washington 
associates can now testify. 

Not long ago a local verse writer penned a 
poem in which the stalwart Congressman from 
the second Maine district was compared with 
a trotting horse. He was held forth as 
‘‘going without blinders, not afraid of the 
cars,’’ and the poet enthusiastically declared 
that he didn’t need a check-rein or bit or curb, 
and that where you left him there would you 
find him, for he would stand without hitching. 

This is said to be Congressman Littlefield’s 
favorite bit of verse. 


The Cowboy’s Indian Barometer 


HILE several officials were 
exchanging stories a few 
nights ago in Washington, 
Mr. Milton E. Ailes, 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, turned the topic 
o ‘‘ highway robbery’’ by 
relating an anecdote he 
had heard during a recent 
outing. 

“Tt was told by our 
stagedriverinYellowstone 
Park,’’ said Mr. Ailes, 
‘and was intended to 
throw light on the reputed 
chivalry of Western high- 
waymen. A _ stage was 
held up in the Black Hills. 
Among the passengers was 
a school-teacher who by 

dint of painful frugality had saved up enough 

to invest in a ticket to her home in Vermont 
and return, with six dollars left over for 
expenses en route. 

*** Oh, Mr. Highwayman,’ she implored, 
‘do not take my money! It is all I have, 
and without it I shall not be able to continue 
my journey to my widowed mother in distant 
Montpelier.’ 

‘The bandit opened her purse and sur- 
veyed the six silver dollars. Tears started 
in his eyes, and he said chokingly: ‘ No, 
marm, I’ll not rob you entire; I’ll split the 
difference; here’s three dollars back, and 
God bless ye!’’’ 

‘That reminds me of an incident in my 
own career,’’ observed Secretary Gage. 
““ You wouldn’t take me for an Indian fighter, 
perhaps, and that’s where your judgment 
would be most sound. It happened years 
ago before the Union Pacific was completed 
to Denver. Julesburg was the end of the 
line. I met on the west-bound train eleven 
acquaintances from Chicago. My destina- 
tion was the terminus of the road, but they 
were going on by stage one hundred and 
sixty miles farther to Denver. 

‘““Several stages had been attacked 
recently by roving Indian bands, and the 
excitement and dangers of the approaching 
trip of my friends were uppermost in our 
minds. Although I had no actual business 
in Denver I began to long to share the peril 
of the journey. Under orders of General 
Sherman, then commanding the Department 





Hon. Lyman J. Gage 
PHOTO. BY 6. M. CLINEDINGT 
WASHINGTON, 0. C. 
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a poor edition is next to useless. 


ever published. 


$1.00 before Christmas. 


existence. 


A set of 


and many others. 


Shakespeare as a 
Christmas Present 


A SET of Shakespeare’s Works, handsomely printed and bound and well illustrated, © 

is one of the most appropriate of Christmas presents. 
are in the midst of the annual Christmas present problem and are at a loss to know 
what would best suit your boy or girl, or your wife, or your friend. Everybody wants 
or needs a good edition of Shakespeare, for no matter how large or small one’s col- 
lection of books may be, it is incomplete without a set of Shakespeare’s Works — and 


We have just completed a new edition that we believe to be the best Shakespeare 
In the extent of the information it contains concerning Shakespeare 
and his works, it is, in fact, a Shakespearean encyclopedia. 
attractive Christmas gift, and a point to be remembered is that you have to pay only 





A Complete Shakespearean Library 


This edition rests upon a greater consensus of Shakespearean knowledge than any other edition in 

Every Shakespearean authority of note is represented in the Critical Comments and Notes, 

among them being Furness, Lamb, eum, Coleridge. Goethe, Tennyson, Dowden, White, Victor Hugo, Johnson, 
a complete Shakespearean Library. 


In 13 bandsome volumes, containing 7000 pages (size 8x 5% inches — library size). 
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Remember that when you 


This edition makes an 


The New 
International Edition 
In accuracy, clearness, convenience of 
arrangemen "and in all that goes to consti- 
tute an ideal Shakespeare, the International 
Edition holds first place. This edition repro- 
duces the famous Cambridge text, which has 
been for forty years the standard text of 
saaeeperte, To this text has been added 
the history of each play; 
— vue Crit ical Co Comments on the plays and 
the characters, taken from the works of great 
Shakespearean scholars ; full Glossaries fol- 
lowing each play, and definin ey difficult 
word ; tory and Critical Notes, 
which make clear every obscure passage. 
There are over 200 tions, many of 
them being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare's 
time. There are also numerous full-page 
chromatic plates in colors and photogra- 
vVures on Japan volte. Included with the set 
is a complete Life of Shak: contain- 
ing the facts actually known about him, by 
Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of 
Shakespeare’s genius by Walter Bagehot, 
Leslie tephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. 
Shakespeare’s Works — everything he wrote 
—are given complete, including the Sonnets 
and Poems. 





In cloth or balf-leather, stamped in gold. 





see them, 


of the low introductory price. 


FREE 


Plays or Poems. 


Complete Index of 





than a Commentary. We will also give wi 
Plan for the Study of 
and Suggestions. 


designated by y 
THE UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Half-Price Introductory Sale 


The first edition, printed from new plates, has just been completed. 
distribute this edition rapidly we will make unusual concessions to prompt subscribers. 
The first edition will be sold for $18.00 in cloth and $22.00 in half-leather binding, 
and you may pay at the rate of $1.00 a month. 
scription price, and is very little more than the actual cost of printing and binding. 
We send the books to you without cost on your part, and you do not buy until you 
If they are not satisfactory, they may be returned at our expense. 
We advise you to mail us the coupon at once, if you want to take advantage 


Each subscriber for this edition will recei 
Shakespeare’s 


of which the reader can find any passage in any of the 
No Commentary of Shakespeare can be bought 
for less than $6.00, and this volume is — more to the reader 


each Play, with Study Questions 
Re eee ee oe te 


any day before C 
Beautiful Secthnen. A. 8 cont oe on receipt of postal. 


In order to 


This is about half the regular sub- 



















Order 


Coupon 
The University 


Society 

78 Sth Av., New York 
GENTLEMEN: Please 
send me on approval, pre- 
paid, a set of the New Inter- 
national Shak. in half- 
leather with Index and Method of 
Study. If satisfactory I agree to pay 
#1 within 5 daysand$1 per month 
. thereafter for 21 months; if not satisfac- 

tory I agree to return them within 5 days. 


, free, a 
Works, wy means 


edition a 


address 
tmas. 





S. EB. P. 12-7. 

In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months. 

It is not necessary to send coupon if The Saturday Evening 
mentioned. 


Post is sal 














BU RNS AIR 
One“BEST” Light 


Gives more Light than 
Six Electric Lights, or Ten 
Kerosene Lamps or One 
Hundred Candles 
Burns 90 per cent. Air 
10 per cent. Gas 
beau 5 
tiene, “No Wher! "No Gnuaset No 
SMOKE! No Opor! Hang or Set it 
anywhere, Over 100 Styles. 
Agents Wanted 
THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 
5-25 E. Fifth St., Canton, Ohio 


INK CAPSULE *Sesmatises cours 





stamps — 25 cents. 





COz812 Watnnt oy Agents wanted. Send 





BE STRONG AND MUSCULAR | 


Many years’ experi- 
ence in Physical De- 
velopment is embod- 
fed in eun- 
um's pee Ag et 
Tells how to 

and 








oni 
muscles. Tells how to hereme Physically F Perfect. Gocn $1. $1. 
Mailed for 10e postpaid. Bvery indoor worker needs it. 
Professor Leunum's $5.00 
A Perfect Xmas Gift © Course of Instruction which 


includes 4 Exercising Apparatus worth more than the entire 
e. Write for particulars and send 1@¢ for Professor 
um's book. State ite sex. 

















New York School of Physical lastruction 
% 106 Mt. Morris Bank Building, New York 


Cataloe 3000 iWEPaPens” FREE 
@UR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST YOU. 
J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 
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Two American 
w Short-Cuts 


The new American 
Canal will be a Short- 
Cut to save 30 days’ 
useless travel “around 
the Horn.” 

The new American 
Type-Bar is a Short- 
Cut from key to type 
which saves 1200 use- 
less typewriter parts and $60.00 cash. 

KEY 









TYPE 

el 
ON ONE STEEL HARK 

is the exclusive patent of the new 


American *4(0) Typewriter 


You can see at 
a glance why this 
direct acting, steel 
type-bar makes the 
American the 
strongest and most 
durable typewriter 
made. 

Highest speed 
and manifolding 
capacity guaran- 
teed. Handsome catalogue, 
sample of work, and full de- 
tails regarding special 10 
days’ trial offer if you mention The Saturday Evening Post. 


The American Typewriter Company 
a 264 Broadway, New York City ilk 

















A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
From Uncle Sam 


Those who have passed the civil service ex- 
amination with the higlest averages are now 
soctictng. bes lucrative appointments from Uncle 

10,000 such appointments are 
made annually. The 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE 


assists prospective students to secure these 
positions by giving them a thorough, accurate 
course of instruction dy mm: 

Examinations will soon “ held in eve 
ticulars as to positions, salaries, dates an: 
nations, etc., mailed free. Write us to-day. 


National Correspondence Institute, Inc. 
19-42 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


state, Full par- 
places of exami- 











An Acceptable Gift 
THE 


McKinley Memorial Knife 


** Made in Canton’’ 
(See cut). (Date of birth, assassination, death and 
rial on other side.) 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of $l 00 
Guarantee with each knife of 
lad ictly hand-fo id ti | 
Peg rom “ Seed cae oa Fo Sateebeade - 
nr a With our Pphote. lodge emblem, name 
and address th an indestruetible transparent 
handle, 59 styles. comm! Agents. 
Send at once Sie circulars, terms an’ coal omg 
THE CANTON CUTLERY CO. 
1418 E. Secons Street Canton, Ohio 


THE STANDARD 
Sectional Book Case 
Thousands in ang rm gag —<— 

plete, but never 
mith youn. te aos 


) fiten ly finished in so! 
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‘reight ° i 
fa ° eee ta- 


This cut is 1¢ the actual size of the knife. 














logue No. 25. 
THE STANDARD MFG, CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 


STUDY fitorbepontence 


LAW Established in 1892 


tiepeess for caentnntion in any State. Com- 
es theory and practice. Text books same 
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of the Missouri, all passengers traveling 
through that country were armed, and with 
our repeating rifles we felt unusually brave. 
As our train pulled into Julesburg a stage 


arrived from the Colorado metropolis, and | 
among its passengers was a typical frontiers- | 


man. His hair was picturesquely long. His 


| buffalo-skin coat came to his heels, and when 





it flapped back it disclosed at his belt a brace 
of brave-looking weapons. He looked out 
amusedly from under his slouch hat at our 
tenderfoot company. 

**T accosted him and found he had come 
all the way from Denver. 

*** Tell me,’ said I, ‘if you had no busi- 
ness in Denver and some of your friends 
were going there, would you accompany 
them just for the pleasure of the trip?’ 

“*** Stranger, if I had no business in Denver 
I’d go in the other direction,’ he replied, 
sweeping his arm toward the Mississippi 
River. 

‘** There is real danger, then, from the 
Indians between here and Denver?’ 

“** Exactly,’ he replied; ‘the scalping 
business is the chief industry of the Colorado 
plains just at present.’ 

*** But you got through all right,’ I per- 
sisted. 

‘** Yes, but I know their ways; know how 
to watch ’em and scare ’em off.’ 

‘* That was the knowledge I sought, and I 
asked him to explain, which he did in detail. 

‘**Some of your party,’ he went on, 
‘wants to sit on the seat with the driver. 
These drivers bear watching, for sometimes 
they’ll get down, cut the traces, and streak 
out astride a mule, leaving the passengers to 
face the Indians. 

‘** The thing to do is to watch both driver 
and mules. The mule is the barometer of 
the prairie. He knows when a storm is 
coming, and he can sniff an Indian farther 
than a man can see him. You mustn’t. think 
of sleeping on them hundred and sixty miles. 
Just sit with your rifle between your knees and 
hold it tight. As soon as the mules snort 
warning of the Indians the driver should pull 
the team around short. All the party should 
then get out and make ready to fire. You’ll 
see the Indians coming nearer and nearer. 
Suddenly they’! rush toward you, shooting as 
they advance, and shrieking their battle-cry. 
That’s the time for you to display nerve. 
Pick them off one by one with your rifles, at 
the same time giving prolonged imitation of 
their war-whoop—thus:’ and he emitted a 
series of alarming savage yells. 

‘** Keep up a steady fire now, and, above 
all, don’t let up a moment on the war-whoop. 
The Indians are brave in their challenge, but 
they don’t relish the answering defy.’ 

‘I wasn’t certain,’’ continued Secretary 
Gage, ‘‘ that I could remember all this, so I 
asked him to repeat the program. 

“When he got to the war-whoop part of 
the performance, and attempted to drill me 
in making the sounds, I suddenly got an 
inspiration. ‘I’ve decided not to go!’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘** What’s the matter?’ he asked. 

‘** Tshouldn’t have any breath left to make 
that war-whoop,’ I replied.’’ 


Crushed by Madame Bernhardt 


HEN Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt was in one of 
our Western cities a few 
years ago an artist exas- 
perated her by persistent 
invitations to visit his 
studio to see a portrait 
of herself. Hehad made 
it, he said, from a paint- 
ing which he had seen 
and studied in Paris some 
time before. 

Finally, after repeated 
urging on his part, she 
went to the studio. 
Standing before the can- 
vas she simulated the 
keenest rapture as she 
looked at the portrait, 
and she complimented 

the man in extravagant French. 

‘‘It is beautiful, grand!’’ she declared. 
‘‘It is magnificent!’’ Then suddenly, to the 
utter discomfiture of the persistent artist, she 
added 

‘* And of whom, pray tell me, sir, is this a 
portrait?’’ 

One of Madame Bernhardt’s best portraits 
was painted by M. de Gandara. ‘The actress 
had come to his studio to make the prelimi- 
nary arrangements. As she was leaving she 
half turned at the doorway to make her adieus 
and unconsciously fell into an admirable pose, 
of which the artist took immediate advantage. 





Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 


COPYRIGHT BY A. DUPONT, N.Y. 
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NEW DEPARTURE in Christmas gifts along educational 


lines. There are many readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post anxious to increase their earning power— many of that 
class of earnest people who are ambitious to advance, but who 
from accident or necessity are without the requisite education. 
To all such our Holiday Offer should strongly appeal. 


Special Christmas Offer 


INTRODUCTORY HOLIDAY EDITION 


Reference Library of Engineering Practice 
(Printed solely for our students) 





Comprises over 2800 quarto pages, selected from our text-books on Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, 
Stationary, Marine 
and Locomotive 
Engineering, thor- 
oughly indexed 
and handsomely 
bound in half mo- 
rocco leather. Be- 
ed lieving that an ex- 
Vie Fe Fess E Be ~ amination of the 

: - Library will do 
more to commend 
the high standard 
and wide scope of 
our instruction 
than any other 
form of publicity, we will give a complete set of this Special Holiday Edition 


FREE OF CHARGE 


to every student enrolling for a full engineering course during the month 
of December. As the edition is limited, applications can be considered 
only in the order received. 


gy hin Jae 


Among the successful men who are readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
men who, through their own experience, know the advantages of a technical educa- 
tion—there are undoubtedly many who are inspired at this season to assist some 
young man to obtain the education so essential to progress. What better Christmas 
gift can be given a young man than an education —a gift which will have a value long 
after other gifts are gone and forgotten? What greater pleasure can be derived from 
a Christmas gift than the thought that it has helped to insure a young man a prosper- 
ous future? A course offers any bright young man an opportunity to get a 


Technical Education 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


during his leisure hours for which employers are willing to pay and pay well. The 
American School of Correspondence is devoted exclusively to Engineering and allied 
subjects. It is chartered as an educational institution by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. It is located in Boston, the home of three of the great resident 
technical schools. The instructors are graduates of these schools, selected for their 
broad theoretical training and wide practical experience. The advanced subjects are 
taught by teachers in the regular technical schools. It affords a grade of instruction 
never before possible outside of the class-room. No matter where the student resides 
—on the farm—in a mining camp—on a ranch—he has the personal attention of 
these instructors, The courses offered are 


Mechanical, Stationary, Electrical, Locomotive, Textile, Marine 


ENGINEERING ' 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND PLUMBING. MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Special Short Courses in Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Mechanical Drawing, ete. 


Among the students are graduates of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cornell, Amherst, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Stevens Polytechnic Institute, 
University of Illinois, University of Virginia, Yale, etc. 





The advantages offered by a School located in an educational 
centre like Boston, and chartered under the educational laws 
of Massachusetts, are self-evident to every thinking reader. 











Hand-book describing courses, methods and terms may be had on application. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Two Books 


That are delightful and 
surely welcome Christmas gifts 


JOHNNIE COURTEAU 
By W1LL1AM HENRY DkuMMonpD, author of 
“The Habitant” (25,000 sold). ‘Tilustrated 
by Frederick S. Coburn. Net $1.25. Large 
paper photograv ure edition, net $2.50 (mail- 
ing 15¢c.). Poems of French-Canadian life. 
The most popular book of poetry of the year. 


THE SPINSTER BOOK 


By Myrte R8ED, author of “ Love-Letters 
of a Musician” (18,000 sold). Illustrated. 
Net $1.50. Full red leather, net $2.00(mail- 
ing 10c.), Witty,sparkling essays that charm 
all readers. 


THESE ARE IDEAL GIFT BOOKS 








hristmas 
atalogue 


Send postal for our 
Handsome Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Holiday Books, 32 pages 


From it you can select the 
most satisfactory Xmas gifts, 
suited to every age and taste. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 























$1.00 Worth of Music 
for 10 Cts. 


If there is a piano in 
your home, we will send 
you for the cost of post- 
age and packing four 
splendid musical com- 
positions, two vocal and 
two instrumental. Three 
of these selections are 
copyrighted and cannot 
be bought in any music 
store for less than $1.00. With them we will send 
four portraits of great composers and four large re- 
productions of famous paintings of musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the Worid’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and instru- 
mental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies 
of composers than any other. It is for general 
home use and enjoyment, as well as for students, 
Send your name and address, and ten cents in 
stamps to pay for postage and wrapping. Men- 
tion The Saturday Evening Post when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. D) 
78 Fifth Avenue, - = = New York 


D’R1 4.0] 
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of EBEN HOLDEN 


Hight Drawings by F, 0. YOHN, Price, $1.50 


HON. JOHN HAY 
(Secretary of State) says: 
“[t IS a most vivid and engross- 
Ps | story, worth telling ana well 
to! 


HON. GEORGE FP, HOAR 
(U. S. Senator) says: 

HAVE read it with great pleas- 

ure and approval. Your pic- 
tures of the Yankee countrymen of 
the elder generation have nothing of 
exaggeration or caricature in them. 
I was born and bred among such 
people in old Concord.” 


Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston 























pe 1901-1902 wet ag ide 
at Wholesale Prices 


FREE 235 26,00 0 BOOKS 


sent free to address. Postage 5 cents. All books carried 
in stock. Que peice te everyueal: We save you money. 
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Largest Mail Order Booksellers in the World. 
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Literary Folk 


Their Ways @ Their Work 


Tales of the Hunted 


Sometimes it seems a 
pity that animals, who 
suffer so much at our 
hands, cannot know what 
Mr. Seton-Thompson is 
doing for them; that he 
cannot speak to them, as 
did St. Francis of Assisi, 
and tell them of his sym- 
pathy and affection. He 
has in some measure 
broken down the barrier 
between man and beast —that barrier which 
may once have been light and low, but which 
has been built higher and higher, and broader 
and broader, in centuries of cruelty and op- 
pression, of wanton slaughter and of harsh 
abuse. With infinite patience and with infi- 
nite gentleness he has studied our poor dumb 
brothers until he no longer sees in them crea- 
tures made to toil in our service, to be eaten 
for our sustenance, and to be killed for our 
amusement; but part of the great and kind 
miracle of life, into which we have wrought 
such discord. The title of his latest book, Lives 
of the Hunted (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
has an ominous ring which may frighten away 
the tender-hearted; but the volume is no 
sadder than its predecessors. None of the 
stories, indeed, are so piteous as those of 
Redruff and Lobo, and two or three of them 
actually have a happy ending—villainy 
foiled, courage triumphant, and domestic 
happiness assured. 

The breadth of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s sym- 
pathy is the finest charm of his work. It is 
easy to admire a mountain ram, fleet of foot, 
stout of heart, and wise with the ancient wis- 
dom of the hills. But when it comes to a 
pestiferous little coyote, or a city sparrow, 
most of us refuse enthusiasm. Yet there is 
nothing better in the book than the tale of 
Randy and Biddy, little vagabond birds of 
New York, whose ideas of house-furnishing 
differ radically, and provide endless matter 
for dispute. The cock-sparrow likes twigs in 
his nést, and abhors the enervating luxury 
of stolen feathers. The hen adores feathers 
and hates twigs—very naturally, in view of 
the weeks she has to sit on them. Hence 
daiiy squabbles and daily refurnishing. 

The story of the sick bear cub has some of 
the best drawings, noticeably Johnny with the 
syrup tin, and Johnny in the pangs of dys- 
pepsia; and there is a charming sketch of a 
mother teal who is forced, by the drying up 
of her native pond, to lead her newly hatched 
ducklings half a mnile across country to water. 
The risks run by the poor little innocents, their 
hairbreadth escapes, their pluck and endur- 
ance, their last adventure and final triumph, 
make up a tiny drama, thrilling with excite- 
ment. It is as good in its way as the account 
of Tito, a coyote captured in puppyhood, and 
taught by bitter experience the wiles and 
wickedness of man. She learns her lesson so 
well that, by the time freedom is gained, she 
has added to inherited instincts a wide per- 
sonal knowledge which stands her in good 
stead. By its aid she is able to turn the 
tables now and then upon her persecutors 
with a sardonic humor Swift would have 
admired and envied. Such incidents help 
us to bear the inevitable sadness of the book. 
The Lives of the Hunted have their blessed 
moments of comedy. —Agnes ‘Repplier. 






Mr, Ernest 
Seton-Thompson 


PHOTO. BY EDDOWES SROS., N.Y. 


Literary Supply and Demand 


There is a certain law of economics glibly 
referred to on any and every occasion as 
‘*the law of demand and supply.’”’ Pressed 
for an exact formula, the quoter is usually ata 
loss, but propounds at length something to 
this effect: ‘‘ Commodities are produced in 
proportion to the demand for them.’’ 

Pressed further as to the meaning of 
‘‘demand,”’ he defines it as ‘‘ purchasing 
power,’’ thus bringing this great law down to 
a simple statement that ‘‘ you can get what 
you can pay for.’’ Emerson must have had 
this in mind when he said: ‘‘If you want any- 
thing, pay for it and take it, says God.’’ 

As applied to literature, how does this 


beneficent law of economics work? Is the 


supply of literature served up to us an accu- 
rate measure of the kind of literature the 
world ‘‘demands’’? And does ‘‘ demand’’ 
mean ‘‘ want,” or power to pay for? 
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R.H. Russell’s Publications 





ING Davis. 


written. 


Mitchell Peirce. 


of drawings. 


GEORGE ADE. 


us. 


DUNNE. 





THE NEW LIFE. 
CUPID AND PSYCHE. 
famous pictures by Raphael. 
STREAMER. 
cartoons by John W. Alexander. 


TEN BOYS FROM DICKENS. 
illustrations by G. A. Williams. 


CALENDARS FOR 1902. 
Mitchell Peirce, $5.00. 


in “If I Were King.” 


IN THE FOG. By Ricuarp Harp- 
The most entertaining 
novelette that Mr. Davis has ever 
A detective story treated 
in a burlesque spirit. 
Frederic Dorr Steele 


IF I WERE KING. 
Justin HuntLty McCarrtny. 
of romance and spirited action. 
dramatization of this story now be- 
ing acted by E. H. Sothern is the 
greatest success of his career. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 


A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS. 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON’Ss new book 


FORTY MODERN FABLES. By 
Clever narratives 
in slang of ourselves as others see 
Fables of the life of the day. 


MR. DOOLEY’S SP e a 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
* famous Dialogues, with a number of new ones. 
drawings by Howard Chandler Christy. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. By Carotyn WELLS. rE ay - satires and amusing heer ~ 
trated with many clever drawings by Peter Newell and F. Y. “ Price 


RossEttT1’s translation and pictures. 


WALTER PATER’s version, with the thirty-two 
A beautiful volume. Price 


RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 
The most amusing book of the year. 


Stories of’ Dickens’ boys, with charming 


Maupbe Apams CALENDAR, $1.50; Foor- 
BALL CALENDAR, $2.50; CALENDAR OF AMERICAN GIKLS, by Thomas 


THEATRICAL SOUVENIRS, 25 cents each: Erue: BARRYMORE, in 
“ Captain Jinks;” MauprE ADAMS, in “ Quality Street; ’? E. H. SoTHERN, 


A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 





Illustrated by 
and Thomas 
Price $1.50 


A novel by 
Full 
The 


Price $1.50 





Price $5.00 








Price $1.50 
The new “ oe Book” by F. P. 

‘ Price $1.50 
Edition-de-luxe of ANTHONY Hopr’s 
Fifteen Seen Gates 
Price $2.50 
Iilus- 
Cory. $1.50 


Price $3.75 


By Cot. D. 
Eight wonderful 
; Price $1.25 


Price $2.00 











Any of the above publications may be obtained of all booksellers, or will 
be sent to any address, postpaid, by the publisher on receipt of price 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 WEST 29th ST., NEW YORK 































3 Don’t jump 
from one 
thing to another. ‘The 
successful men_ are 
3 those who N 
SOMETHING and stick to it. By our unsur- 
passed system of mailinstruction you can learn 
any one of the following professions without 
giving pop our. gs pela tn ag mel ppowse- 
G ting: riting, J eeping, 
Stenography , Prestreading. Ww inne success- 
ful atudents every where. The instruction is 
individual = the criticism personal. The lessons 
were arran; by men who have a universal rep- 
utation & = lr prosession. 
TUITION BLE 60 DAYS AFTER A POSITION IS 
SECURED. Don’ : pices another day; write at once for free 
— pee stating what you fer, and soon you 
be on the way to glorious success. CORRESPONDENCE 
ineTtTOTE ‘OF AMERICA, B544 SCRANTON, PA., U. 8. A. 















Max Adeler’s New Book 


(Parts of which have been published 
in this magazine) 


Captain Bluitt 
A Tale of Old Turley 


Is Now Ready. Price $1.50 
For sale by all booksellers, oF will be sent to any 
address by the publishers. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Philadelphia 


HOW TO OBTAIN A FREE 


wammingesetey Claes ton tora rater 


of three alphabets of rubber type, a t 

a tube of ink, an ink pad and a pale oftweezers 
a wooden case and a full set of 

The whole outfit is in a neat box. 

Boy’s Printer; we sive them FREE to 
every boy who subscribes for The Star lonthly 
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will en for six months and send you the 
Boy’s + Printer by by pes mail, postage prepaid. Address 


THE STAR MONTHLY, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 














FREE 
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SQUARE INCHES 


~ STAMPED LINEN® 
How to Obtain Them Free 


To introduce Boyce s MONTHLY in your 
home, we make you a present, apprec ted 
by every lady. yce’s Monthly is beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors and contains the 
writings of popular authors as well as other 
instructive and interesting reading. Send 
only twenty-five cents for one year’s sub- 
scription to Boyce’s Monthly and get by 
return mail the ant Center Piece 
and Four Doilies, conta now Me bated square 
inches of qonutineny: stamped lin pic- 
tures, ready to wor 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. Address 


BOYCE’S MONTHLY 
Dept. 76, Chicago 
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Double Entry Bookkeeping 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


I will teach you by mail thoroughly Each 
Branch for $5.00. Write for particulars. 


HENRY VON DEYLEN, 314 Clifton Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Field of 
Ordinary Binocular. 


Field of STEREO Binocular. 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


ST E RE 0 Binoculars 


Are used by the armies and navies of the great 

nations, by up-to-date tourists, sportsmen, 

yachtsmen, ranchmen, because they are the 
most perfect optically and 
mechanically, have im- 
mense field of view, power, 
and give, as no other glass 
does, a STEREOSCOPIC 
image. 


Bausch & Lomb Prism Binoculars 


Stand next in excellence. Costless. Descrip- 
tive booklet mailed on request. 


So_p By ALL DEALERs. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
New York ROCHESTER,N.Y. Chicago 
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Bright, Clean, Uplifting 
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Get the Best 
Brown’s 
Famous 


Pictures 


One cent each. 120 for $1.: 
Size 54 x8. 2000 subjects. 
Reproductions of the world's 
famous paintings, architec- 
ture, etc. 800 0n life of Christ. 
300 Madonnas. Hundreds of 
new subjects. Send 4c. in 

stamps for 4 owe, 
and 82+ Catalogue illus- 
trated with 20 pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
Crayon, Pastel, Water Taught by Mail 


Color and Miniatures 
Private, personal instruction, effectually covering 
Portrait, Architectural, Landscape Photography ; 
Retouching, Printing, Dark Room Tricks and all 
professional or amateur manipulations. Studies 
require leisure hours only. Diplomas issued. 
Positions secured for graduates. State your 
wants definitely, when writing for /ree, illus- 
trated prospectus. 

American School of Art and Photography 
Incorporated 


Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. 
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It must mean want, desire, for one kind 
does not cost more than another save in its 
quality, and literature is now so cheap as to 
make ‘‘ purchasing power’’ universal. If 
the supply of any commodity mirrors the 
desire for it, then, viewing literature as a 
commodity, we must conclude that what is 
set before us is exactly what we want. 


Is it? Does the literary taste of a public 
erect itself on nothing and demand new 
kinds of writing which it never saw? Did 


the demand of the reading public create 
Dickens, for instance, and Carlyle ? 

Does not the supply precede the demand in 
Does it not appear in 
scornful defiance of the existing demand, 
struggle with it, overcome it, and force the 
new supply down its reluctant throat? Does 
the new author wait with his ear to the 
ground for intimation of what people are 
going to want and then strive to produce it? 
And, on the other side, what demand ac- 
counts for the vast mass of printed matter 
that clogs the mails, ruins publishers, and 
overwheims the reader with despair ? 

Genuine literature is a product of the 
highly specialized brain which must write, 
and write so—whether it is wanted or not. 
But of the vast crop of market literature it is 
well to remember that the ‘‘ demand ”’ is from 
the side of the writer—the hungry writer 
seeking what he may devour; and the ‘‘ sup- 
ply’’ is the big, patient, generous public. 

— Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


An American Cavalier 


Mr. George W. Cable can tell so good a 
story that we wish he had not thought fit to 
harness his fiction to the Civil War. So 
many, so very many novels have been written 
about the War, that when our eyes fall on 
such familiar phrases as ‘‘ Grierson’s raid,”’ 
‘‘Johnston’s shattered army’’ and “‘ belea- 
guered Vicksburg,” the spirit weakens within 
us. We know well what is coming. War 
stories, like the sea-god’s daughters, are 
*‘neither the same, nor yet different, but as 
sisters should be.’’ 

The Cavalier (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
opens merrily enough in a camp of those 
ragged, half-starved, light-hearted Con- 
federates, who bore their privations and 
bitter losses with the gayety of the French 
royalists, ‘‘smiling upon death.’”’ The 
ladies who flutter now and then through the 
scenes are especially charming, and can 
smuggle a home-made gray uniform neatly 
across the lines by wearing it piecemeal under 
their flimsy cotton draperies. There is, to be 
sure, a great deal of slang which sounds vul- 
gar, though maybe it isn’t; and the jokes 
are of the undergraduate type; and the ex- 
pression ‘‘ genteel chaps’’ grates ‘terribly. 
Neither is it possible to commend such a sen- 
tence as this: ‘‘I was gone as wanton-tipsy 
as any low-flung fool, and actually fancied 
myself invited to be valiant by this trans- 
parent embodiment of passion, whose out- 
burst of amorous rebellion had been uttered, 
not because I was there, but only in pure 
recklessness of my presence.’’ 

Mr. Cable, however, does not aspire to bea 
stylist, but a story-teller, and The Cavalier is 
a rattling tale, with plenty of fighting and 
love-making and secret-service work to make 
it go. The heroine is a beautiful Southern 
blockade runner, Charlotte Olliver, alias 
Coralie Rothvelt, who carries quinine across 
the lines to the sick Confederate soldiers, a 
kindly action no one willcondemn. She can 
fight, too, like Mary Ambree and the Maid of 
Saragoza, and does her share of shooting in 
an animated hand-to-hand conflict in a bed- 
room; though, if she took aim as. she is repre- 
sented as doing in Mr. Christy’s spirited 
drawing, her shots must have been rather 
wide of the mark. There are two out-and-out 
villains, father and son, of the good old satis- 
factory kind—the father, indeed, quite 
blood-curdling and dreadful —a palsied, shuf- 
fling, white-haired old assassin. The son is 
Charlotte Olliver’s husband — worse luck for 
her—and has an irritating habit of coming 
back to life when everybody thinks him safely 
dead and buried. The second time he does 
this he tries people’s patience a little too 
severely. His wife, believing herself free at 
last, is about to marry the hero; and a certain 
old reprobate of a colonel determines she shall 
not be balked. So he hunts Oliver down, 
forces a reluctant “‘ religionist ” to shoot him 
through the heart, and attends pefsonally to 
the funeral. ‘You fixed the date of your 
death last June,’’ he explains to the doomed 
man, “‘and we’re not going to let it be 
changed. That’s when you died.’’ 

The episode is a fine bit of melodramatic 
art. When The Cavalier is dramatized it 
will be the telling scene. — Agnes ‘Repplier. 
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BIGGER THE MODERN STOVE POLISH LIQUID- 
BOX BETTER 
SAME Brilliant, Clean, Easily Applied, Absolutely YET! 
PRICE Odorless Flre-Proof!! 





CHRISTMAS AT THE POLE! 
Frost King Chamois Vests 
Chamois lined cit eee 


Chamois Vests 


for Women and Girls. 
i 


Frost Queen 
Chamois covered with French flannel. 
(Tailor Made) 


They keep you warmer and healthier! Protect you 
from coughs anf@i colds and all chest, lung or throat 


troubles. They help you enjoy the cold winter days. 
Your druggist should have Frost King and Frost 
Queen. If not, send us price, $8.00, =a your chest 
measure, and we will supply you, express prepaid. 
Children's sizes, $2.00. 


‘* PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture” 


Valuable information for the care of 
the boty Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. FREK for your dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK 289-299 26th Street, Chicago 








BAILEY’S 


“(jood Samaritan” 


Trade-Mark (Also Pat. July 30, 1901.) 
Hot-Water Bottle 


OFT as a PILLOW to lie on. 
SOOTHING and COMFORT- 
ING io the PATIENT. Three 
times the heating surface 
of other kinds with same 
quantity of water. It fits 
around the affected 
part and stays in 
position. A moist 
cloth in the disk 
steams the face for 
Toothache, Ear: 
ache, Neuralgia. 
The ends button g 
together, making a 
perfect foot-warmer. 




















5-in. diam., 
$1.00 
8-in. diam., 
1.25 
10-in, diam., 
$1.50 
11-in. diam., $1.75. 


Every Bottle Warranted. 


Beware of Imitations. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
di dealers, or mailed for the price. 


A 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


For a Xmas Gift 


PERFECTION 
SELF-CLOSING 
TOBACCO POUCH 


Operates automaticaily, 
pours easily (see illustration), 
does not bulge the pocket. 
Tobacco cannot spill ; “one 
Every pipe or cigarette smoker 

Pipe or paper in one hand— 
Made in tan calf or black kan- 












and convenient. 
should have one. 
pouch in other. 
garoo, 50c., and Seal, 75c.; mounted with sterling 
silver, $1.28 and $1.50. Any smoker will appreciate 
one as a Xmas gift. For those desiring “‘ some- 
thing better ’’ we make them with gold and silver 
monograms or name plate — prices on application. 
For special designs order now and avoid Xmas 
tush. Reference, Bradstreet Mer. Agency. 


SELF-CLOSING POUCH CO. 
Room 1206 B, Fullerton Building, St Louis, Mo. 















A itive relief for 
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PRICK 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
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for it." Removes all odor of per- 
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Ges =~ GET MENNEN’S (the original) 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 250. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
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YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks. 
Correspondence Institute, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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| Oddities and Novelties 
of Every-Day Science 


A Pocket Electric Lamp 


One of the latest of modern conveniences 
is a portable electric lamp, which resembles 
in size and general appearance one of those 
little pocket cameras which so many people 
carry about with them nowadays. 
| This contrivance jis encased in a leather 
| envelope with a flap that is fastened by but- 
| tons. In one end of %$ is a small incandes- 

cent lamp and_switch, and the remainder of 
the receptacle is occupied by three dry cells. 
The celis are bound together so that they can 
be conveniently taken out, put in, or replaced 
by a fresh set. 

The value of an article of this kind to the 
every-day traveler is sufficiently obvious, 
inasmuch as he can carry it in his pocket or 
in his handbag, where it is always available 
for ready use. Though so remarkably com- 
pact, the lamp gives quite a brilliant illumi- 
nation, being materially helped by a suitable 
reflector. 

At one end of the leather case is a round 
hole, closed by a little bull’s-eye, through 
which the light will shine if one desires so 
to manage it. Ina berth on a railway car at 
night or in a stateroom on a steamship the 
portable electric outfit is particularly conve- 
nient. For use by the traveling photographer, 
it can be made available by covering the cir- 
cular opening aforesaid with a piece of ruby- 
colored translucent paper. 


What the Birds Eat 


One of the most notable difficulties experi- 
enced by experts of the Government Bureau 
of Ornithology in studying the contents of 
birds’ stomachs—a plan pursued for the 
purpose of finding out just what amount 
of good or harm is done by various species 
incidentally to their feeding upon insects, 
seeds and fruits—has been to identify the 
different kinds of bugs whose remains are 
discovered in the digestive apparatus. Birds 
often mutilate their food before swallowing 
it, and the gizzard afterward reduces it to 
fine fragments. 

The men who do this work of investigation 
have become extraordinarily skillful at it. 
In a pinch of grasshopper. dust the trained 
eye of the expert quickly detects a tiny jaw 
with a grooved cutting edge and a grinder; 
or, if the jaw is lacking, a search seldom 
fails to reveal a little piece that looks like a 
human ear, but which in reality is part of the 
knee-joint of the insect. 

The remains of caterpillars found in bird 
stomachs usually consist of little packets of 
broken skin, which has been twisted and 
rolled into such compact form by the action 
of the digestive organs. Sometimes nothing 
is left by which to identify these insects 
except the concave jaws, which are of so pecul- 
iar a shape as to be unmistakable. Beetles 
have hard shells, and so their remains are 
easily recognized. Butterflies and moths are 
more difficult, but they may be distinguished 
by the scales of their wings when examined 
under the microscope. 

Many soft-bodied insects are recognizable 
by their hard jaws, which resist destruction 
in the bird’s stomach. The hinged body of a 
click-beetle is provided with a tooth which 
strikes against half of the hinge and produces 
the clicking noise when the beetle springs into 
the air. This tooth, when found in a bird’s 
stomach, is often broken off from the body, 
and is sometimes all that is left to show that 
a click-beetle has been eaten. 

The wing-covers of weevils (the insects 
that devour stored grain) resemble pieces of 
earthenware on a minute scale, and ‘so are 
easily identified. Recognition of butterflies 
and moths is much harder, as the distinguish- 
ing features are mostiy in the veining of the 
delicate wings. Ants, on the other hand, can 
always be recognized, even when the action of 
the stomach has reduced the insect to dust, by 
the very hard jaws, which look like a pair of 
gauntleted hands. 

Spiders are identified by their jaws, which 
look like miniature cow-horns, and by their 
little eyes, which, beneath the microscope, 
resemble clusters of gleaming gems. In 
studying the remains of earthworms the com- 
pound microscope has to be used, the high- 
power lenses revealing the peculiar amber- 
colored spicules with which the bodies of 
these annelids are covered. Remains of 
May-flies usually contain some of the prettily 
reticulated eggs of the insects, each of them 
holding a golden globule of oil. 
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At Bookcase Free 
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to hold a set of the ‘‘World’ 
This bookcase retails for 
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case, but our half-price offer for the sets will still be open—as long as the 
This Musical Library makes a most attractive Christmas 
present, and it is necessary to pay only $1.00 before Christmas. 


LIBRARY OF THE 


World’s Best Music 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes ; 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 


The work contains 300 instrumental selections by 
not too difficult, including popular and operatic melodies, 


‘The volumes are richly illustrated with 400 portraits, many o' 
lates printed in many colors. 
of musicians, and more than 100 new and copyrighted selections by American composers. 
It is the most complete collection of music in existence. 


2200 Pages of Sheet Music 


The volumes are crowded with the best selections for every occasion. 
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The New “*Tomnus” 


This latest style is 
made in three heights: 






Tomnus, 

24 ins. high 
Corolla, 

2% ins. high 
Hogarth, 

3 ins. high 


The «Little 
Indian”’ 


has put on 

a new collar 
of the famous 
brand 


“Little Indian” 
Collars—Cuffs—Shirts 


It is called the ‘‘ Tomnus’’ and can be bought 
of all good dealers for 15c.—2 for 25c. Present 
this advertisement to your dealer and he will 
give you a handsomely mounted 


Full Length Picture FREE 


of the “ Little Indian” ready to frame and with- 
out advertising on it. Size, 10x 13 inches. 

If your dealer does not keep “ Little Indian " goods, write 
us and we will furnish name of one who does, where the 
picture can be obtained. Catalogue of styles mailed /ree. 


H.C.CURTIS & CO., 433 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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Practical 
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Self Shaving a Positive Pleasure with this 
New Marvel of Simplicity and Durability 


It is so simple any one can use it, old or young, 
while traveling or at home. One ‘Trial Shave with 
the Genuine Star Safety Razor will convince the 
worst skeptic that this gentlemen’s true friend is a 
Time and Money Saver. Avoid all imitations. 
Insist on getting the “8 Stars.” There is none * just 
as good.” Single Razors, complete, $2. Hand- 
some sets, $3.50 and up. Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Sireet, NEW YORK 
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| craze for so-called 
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Birds take into their gizzards for grinding 
purposes many curious things. Sparrows 
sometimes utilize inthis way small fragments 
of mica, tourmaline, and even volcanic lava, 
and in Kansas they employ in' like manner 
the disk-shaped sections of the stems of fossil 
sea-lilies. A sooty grouse taken in British 
Columbia was using in its little mill four 
small nuggets of gold. 


The Fad for Matrix Gems 


One of the funniest of fads is the present 
‘* matrix stones.’’ 
Only a short time ago such ‘‘ gems’”’ 
have been unsalable. What started the 
fashion was turquoise matrix. In New 
Mexico turquoise occurs in a stone of a rather 
pretty color, écru to reddish, and usually the 
precious material is so mixed up with this 


would 





matrix as to be of no commercial value, only | 


occasional pieces of 
obtainable. 

One day not long ago, however, it occurred 
to a gem expert of New York City that bits 
of the stone containing fragments of turquoise 
might be polished prettily and made availa- 
ble for ornaments and jewelry. For the sake 
of a name he called the product ‘‘ matrix 
turquoise.’’ 

The enthusiasm with which his idea was 
accepted was astonishing to himself. Matrix 
turquoise became the rage, and artificers who 
imitate turquoise in enamel are now called 
upon to counterfeit the matrix effect. 


the pure stuff being 


The fashion has extended to other kinds of | 


gems, and at present there is a large demand 
for matrix emeralds, matrix rubies, matrix 
sapphires, and so forth. A stone of any sort, 
not pure enough to cut in the ordinary way, 
may furnish a matrix gem. The dealer now- 
adays assures his customer that any precious 
stone he wishes to sell is ‘‘ genuine matrix,’’ 
and with that assurance the patron does not 
hesitate to buy it. Without that guarantee 
it would not sell. 

Great is the efficacy of a freak idea when 
flawed stones filled with ordinary rock and 
impossible for cutting become suddenly valu- 
able through a turn of ignorant popular fancy, 
helped out by an attractive name. Matrix 
turquoises are really very pretty, but other 
gem materials treated in the same way are 
not so effective, the contrast of colors being 
less striking and lgss agreeable to the eye. 


Picturesque Chemistry 


Perhaps the most picturesque phase of the 
wonder-work of the modern chemist relates 
to the building up of substances counterfeit- 
ing those furnished by Nature—such as arti- 
ficial indigo, which threatens to drive natural 
indigo out of the market and thus to destroy 
an important agricultural industry. Indeed, 
in many instances these articles are not ina 
true sense imitations, but the things them- 
selves, manufactured from the very elements 
which Nature uses in her business. Take, 
for example, the volatile ethers which are 
mainly accountable for the perfumes of 
flowers and fruits. All of them have been, 
or can be without difficulty, reproduced in 
the laboratory; and they are the veritable 
ethers, not mere counterfeits. 

Chemists call this branch of their work 
‘‘synthesis.’’ It is quite a new branch, 





inasmuch as the magicians of the laboratory, 


until very recently, have confined their atten- 


tion entirely to the old style of work termed | 


analysis. 

Everybody knows that the analysis of a sub- 
stance means the taking apart of the elements 
composing it, as a small boy would dissect, 
ruthlessly, his sister’s doll. The process is 
useful so far as it goes; the small boy learns 
how the doll was made up; but if he is asked 
to put it together again he is puzzled. He 
has solved the problem of analysis, but syn- 
thesis—the putting together of the parts—is 
beyond his powers. 

Nevertheless, some very remarkable things 
in this line have already been accomplished. 
Consider, for instance, vanillin—a crystalline 
substance which is the flavoring element of 
the vanilla bean. It is produced to-day from 
coal-tar in the laboratory—not a counter- 
feit, mind you, but vanillin itself—and is 
trying to drive the real vanilla bean out of 
the market. 

Chemically speaking, the make-up of 
ordinary sawdust is very nearly the same as 
that of starch. From this fact it has been 
inferred that sawdust, with proper skill, 
might be converted into starch. 

If that problem could be solved the great 
forests which now are being eaten up to 
supply the presses of newspapers and period- 
icals with wood-pulp could be utilized as 
human provender. 
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rrey Strop received 


Useful Holiday 


Any gentleman would appreciate a 


as a holiday gift, and the longer he used it the more he would 
appreciate it, and gratefully remember the giver. 


HERE ARE SHOWN FOUR OF OUR BEST: 


No, 201. Swing Strop. Polished linen hose and horse- hide, 
combined hog a Berexebie swivel. Padded handle. $1.50 


“a rades 
©. 41. Polished linen hose and 
$1.50. 
Ope # grades, Be +» $1. 


Combination Cushion and Flat Strop with four 
e.. ping surfaces of different sharpening qualities, $1.00, 
$1.25, $2.00, 82.50. 


Seuble & Sw Strop. 
Ew horse- hide, combined with removable swivel. 


’ , 
Torrey’s “ Pullman” Strop. Works on a spring roller in 
dust-proof case. Out of sight when out of use. Enameled 
care, single leather, 60c. Enameled case, anys and leather, 
$1 Hasveved aluminum case, single leather, $1.00. 
ois. aluminum case, canvas and leather, $1.60. Sterling 
Case, Ebony Ends, canvas and leather, $5. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Terrey Strops and 
Hones with directions for honing a razor, Free. 
Where dealers haven’t TORREY STROPS we sell direct, postpaid, 
at Catalogue prices. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Box 2, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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. eags fills itself. No dropper, no 
Conklin’s Self=Filling Pes tscremisn ‘se “tnt” to 
pulling of plugs, no so! oHling 
of fingers, no taking apart to clean, no overflowing or dropping ink, no jarring to start flow. 
Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen will not roll CS & sloping desk, will not cause annoyance or 
violent expressions. Costs no more than one foun tain m of genal » Fills 
from any ink-well or bottle. "Hogular pen, 88 1 | arse, Ue ioe re mis . 
nsist on “ Conklin’s” an e hasn’t we will send .you one 
Ask Your Dealer only at 25 per cent. off above prices for a short time only. 
Sent Free: 24-page book containing Prof. A.C. Sloan's suggestions for correcting common errors in 
hand writing ; also a set of model capitals and lettering for business men. Postal brings it. Write new. 


THE SELF FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY 618 Madison Street, Toledo, Ohio The new way. 
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of a Government Bond for 


| ACHRISTMAS” 
| 


$10,000 


| would please your wile,wouldn't it 


[t would please you, too, to be able to 
give 1t — but perhaps you cant 
You can, however— it you are in good 


health 


your wile 


take aninvestment that will sive 
in the event of your death 
absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 
interest. Or the Bond will become you 
property in fifteenort 


[SI ND TO-DAY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Dept. No. 30 120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. Base 
figures on a block of §.. 

















STEVENS 





This young man is calling his father’s attention 
to one of the articles he wants for CHRISTMAS, 
Nothing would please a boy more than a FIRE 
ARM; and if you contemplate making such a pres- 
ent be sure and select a RELIABLE one. We have 
made them for 37 years, aud ours are STANDARD. 

Nearly every dealer in sporting goods handles 

our ARMS. Send stamp for our Catalog; it's 


Jull of valuable information for ail users 
of FIRE ARMS. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 
No. 165 Main Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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' Flat-Ended Teeth 


With circular biting edges, 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 

life to the whole body, 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
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. it way. Mil- 

lions in use. Bailey’s S$ name on oer brush. Ac- 

es others. Beware of imitations. (Agents 
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Fouad at All Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price 
Brush . . 8 74 





Catalogue, Free, af Everything in Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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a ogre druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 


YRER—“ Mother's Free Library” (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston 








The housekeeper 
or the cook who 
does or doesn’t 


keep a jar of the 

Company’s 
Extract 

OF BEEF always at hand both for flavor- 

ing soups and sauces as well as for making 

that handy cup of hot beef tea, will oblige 

by sending her address to Dauchy & Co., 


P. O. Box 718, New York, N.Y. She will 
receive free, a useful cook book. 


ELITE COLLAR BUTTONER nes 
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THE SATURDAY 


Thompson’s Progress 
(Continued from Page 11) 


it smell so good? And burgundy put down 
to warm! Tom, never prate to me about 
your savage tastes again. I can foresee a 
French cordon dieu in the establishment that 
is to be if your wife is going to have any- 
thing like a comfortable time of it with you.” 

“* I say,’’ replied Tom stolidly; ‘‘ you know 
you ought not to be here.”’ 

** But I am here, and that’s the main thing. 
Put another plate down to warm, Tom. I see 
yuu have only one there. Aren’t you going 
to give me chipped potatoes as well? And 
bread sauce?’’ 

‘*There’s only biscuit to eat with it. 
You ought not to be here, you know, Mary. 
And besides, there is only one plate and one 
knife and fork.’’ 

“Then I shall take them, and, as a punish- 
ment for your inhospitality, you must eat with 
your fingers. Tom, I’m not a person that 
goes in for crying, but if you don’t amend 
your manners there will be tears or some- 
thing in about another minute. I can tell 
you, it took a big wrench to one’s pride to 
come here at all.’’ 

‘You know quite well why I keep away 
from you.”’ 

“‘T never see you at all except across a 
street, and even then you won’t cross over to 
speak to me. It isn’t exactly proper treat- 
ment from the man one’s engaged to.’’ 

‘‘T’m not engaged,’’ said Tom grimly. ‘‘I 
told you straight out I was not going to be 
engaged till 1 was in a proper position to 
marry.’’ 

“‘And yet you threatened all sorts of horri- 
ble things to any one else who chose to take a 
fancy to me.’’ 

“*Oh, yes, and I[ quite meant all I said.’’ 

‘* Then it seems I’m to remain a miserable 
spinster during my lord’s pleasure.’’ 

** About that—I hope it won’t be much 
longer now.’’ 

““Tsee, Well, if this is your idea of court- 
ship, I must say it is more original than 
amusing. Is the pheasant nearly done, Tom? 
What’s that that makes it smell so good?’’ 

** Never mind the pheasant. You mustn’t 
stay here. I'll see you home, or, at any rate, 
well along your way.’’ 

‘You greedy boy! I believe you want it 
all for yourself. Well, you’re not going to 
have your own way just for once. Here I 
am, and here I dine. Do you still keep that 
ridiculous stuffed trout that we first made 
acquaintance over? I think you ought to 
hand that trout and its glass case along to 
me.’’ 

‘*T offered it to you once, and you wouldn’t 
have it. Now you’ll have to wait till ‘ with 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ ”’ 

‘You talk so glibly of marriage, and you 
haven’t even proposed to me yet.”’ 

‘ll propose to you, Mary dear, in due 
form when the time comes, if you want it. 
I’m not ready yet. I think I shall be soon. 
But I’m not going to marry till I can settle on 
you an estate as big as your father’s on your 
wedding- day. That’s where my pride comes 
in 

She turned and faced him with eyes that 
shone suspiciously, and a little spurt of pas- 
sion. ‘‘ And do you think you have a mon- 
opoly in pride? Do you think I would marry 
you at all if I didn’t care for you? Do you 
think you could buy me just as you buy one 
of your abominable bales of wool, if only you 
offer a full market value?’’ 

Tom stooped on one knee and kissed her 
hand. ‘‘ I know you care for me, dear, and [ 
know, too, you understand how dearly I love 
you. But it’s the difference of the positions 
we are in that makes the trouble. You come 
of an old county family, and it is your duty 
not to marry beneath you. I am nobody 
except what I make myself. It’s the future 
I look to. If we. married now, all your own 
class would look down on you. No, don’t 
deny it, dear; you know they would. But, 
presently, I shall have made what every one 
will call success. I shall have money; I 
shall have land, with every prospect of more 
to follow. People forgive much to success. 
I don’t think they would dare to be cool with 
you then.’”’ 

‘*No. They would say I married you for 
your money.”’ 

‘‘Tf you will continue to look at me when 
we are married, my sweetheart, as you are 
looking at me now, I don’t think people will 
have any doubt about our real reasons unless 
they are stone blind. Oh! Mary, darling, 
don’t make it harder than it is to keep away 
from you.’’ 

‘It seems,’’ she said with a little rueful 
laugh, ‘‘ that my will has got to give way to 
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What shall I buy the folks for a Christmas present? One of the most pleasing and acceptable 





gifts you can make 
will be a set of the 


| Pan-American Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons 





quality spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. 
The set consists of six spoons. 


In ordering: Remit by express or post-office 
money order to 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A different Exposition subject is engraved in the bowl of each spoon. 


made especially for 
the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully 
and handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. Like 





Complete Set in Satin- 
lined Box, postpaid to 
any address for 
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lars about travel via this route, address A. J. SMITH, G. P. 


For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of ogy > Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and 
Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & 


~~ Southern Railway. 


aT.A veland, Ohio. 
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Bailey’s (Paeumatic) Whalebone Road Wagon 


A vehicle which represents perfection of all functions of conveyance, 
is made with pneumatic tires. This has made possible the use of wire 
or suspension wheels, which in itself was the greatest advance in car- 
riage manufacture since the invention of wheels. 

TIRES.—In pneumatic tires as now made liability to puncture is 
minimized. Their popularity has increased as people have learned 
that by keeping the tire well pumped, and with a little care at the 
valves, rim cutting and puncture are almost unknown, 


Will send literature. 








For Men— For Women 


Regal 


due regard to prevailing styles? In the Regal you 


latest styles made, best materials and shapes that will insure comfort. 
In New York, where new styles are created, more Regals are worn than 
any other make of shoe. To supply the demand for our shoes, we have 
been obliged to establish forty-two stores, twelve of them in the New 
Even if you do not wish to order shoes, let us 
send you our new catalogue to keep you posted on our latest styles. 
Catalogue of men’s and women’s shoes sent postpaid on request. 


L. C. BLISS & CO., M. 0. BOX 200, BOSTON, MASS. 


York District alone. 


SHOES 


LATEST SHOE STYLES 
Why not buy shoes as well as any other article of weari ag erro! with 
et a 
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Reamd, Sample copy free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
Wear INTERLACED OCURLED-HAIR INSOLES HOW TO STA LLECTION 
for Rheumatism, Callouses, Tender or Perspiring Feet. Onc WHERE TO AND SELL 
pair guaranteed for a year. Send 25¢ or stamps and size of Ae ee ee 
shee to H. MORITZ, 1502 Brown Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ona ak tae ee 
N.B.—Indestructible curled-hair flesh brushes, 25 2304 sche We bag — har 
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LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Sent on Approval to 
Responsible People 


We do not know of anything 
(within the price) that will make 
as appropriate, practical and use- 
ful a Christmas Gift, and reflect 
such lasting and so many pleas- 
ant memories of the giver. We 
will send you, postpaid, one of 





Pen (the ten cents extra we 
allow for your trouble). You 
run no risks, we take all the 


cents extra). One Safety Pocket 
Pen Holder free with each Pen, 

Ladies, if you are looking for 

a Christmas present for your 
hasband, father, brother or gen- 
tleman friend, that is sure to 
appreciated, do not overlook this 
special opportunity to secure a 
strictly high grade, guaranteed 
Fountain Pen at a price that is 
only a fraction of age real value. 
Remember there is no “just as 
good ” as the Laughlin. 

When ordering state whether 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s aye is 


geaived. Phoctreteen on pity do it, Tom. They shall wear it, dear, all of 

ots riba gener aa deta Prt 8. them; and then, when the fortune comes, it fi z 

entlemen’s style. pried ’ , 

eres ‘enmted.. teen tum will be partly due to both of us. Here’s to Trieder Binocular 
Catalogue. Address, mohair, Tom! ”’ 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


452 Griswold St. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














Prof. Anthony Barker’s 


THE SATURDAY 


yours, Tom, and so I must bide my lord’s 
good time. But there’s one thing,’’ she 
flashed, ‘‘ that I will not be cheated out of, 
and that’s my dinner. When Clara led me in 
here she fairly wriggled with hospitality, and 
if you’ll not give me an invitation of your 
own, I know you’ll not be cruel enough to 
deny Clara’s.’’ 

“You shall eat part of a pheasant,’’ said 
Tom heartily, ‘‘ such as seldom comes to the 
tooth.’’ He took the bird away from the 
fire, unpinned its bacon armor, and carved 
away one breast and the oyster pieces from 


“* That’s my secret. But you said just now 
very plainly that I wasn’t engaged to you, so 





“I’m glad you’ve got only one tumbler,’’ 
said Mary Norreys with a shy laugh, and 
dranka toast. ‘‘ Here’s to that coming fash- 
ion in mohair, Tom. I only took a partial 
interest in it before. But as you’ve got so 
very high and mighty I’m going to make you 
remember that if you do pull a fortune out of 
the new fashion you’ll owe some of it to me. 
If I don’t pin the women’s tastes in London 
on to mohair, I’1l1— well, I’ll not marry you. 
And that would be dreadful. Oh! but I shall 


“sygade she eeane? him the tumbler. 


It was a little more than a year after this— 
about Christmas time, to be accurate—that a 
dog-cart brought Tom up over the crisply 
frozen drive that led from the main road to 
Norreys House, and presently Tom found 
himself being rather coldly regarded by Mr. 
Norreys, in a very much unused library. 
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A Pleasing Holiday Gift 








No. 20, $46.00 
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for Theatre and Field will surely 
Prove an acceptable present. 
Slightly higher in price, but then 
you know you have the Best. 


Compact Durable 


ed in weight, finely finished 
of unique <a with great 
field power, 
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School of ‘*T just called,’’ said Tom pleasantly, ‘‘ to 
4 say I’m going to marry Mary, and we’d like 
Physical to have your consent.”’ Made in FOUR SIZES and sold by all dealers. Catalogue free from your Optician, or 
‘The deuce you would! I knew you’d got 
Culture ideas of that kind in your head some time Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
ago, but I thought they were all over and 
Bresthine || done with. By the way, does she know you | | Mala Factory: Bertle-Friedenss, Germany 52 E. Union Square, New York 
taught are here? ”’ 
> “Not yet. She will directly. Are we go- 
pie ing to have your consent? ’’ 


““Most certainly not. I like you well 
enough personally, Thompson, but you’re not 
the right man. Miss Norreys is going to 
marry some one in the county. So suppose 
we drop the subject.’’ 

** Not at all. I’ve been pretty successful 


B # 
E” 


guarantees to 
increase the 
strength and 
vitality of any 
woman, man 


Sectional Bookcases 


One sec ion, or a dozen—just as you need them, but only 
a$ you require more space. They may be adapted to any 
space—in corners; around pillars; back to back—and are 





or child in a course of lessons. Indorsed in business lately.” a A “4 — i may oe sot — a ae 
by many physicians throughout the ‘‘My dear fellow, I know nothing at all sticking. Made in various sizes to accommodate different 


country. Lessons by mail. sizes of books. Quartered oak or mahogany. Besides cases 
for books, Physicians and Dentists 
use them for instrument cases — 
Jewelers, Druggists and Grocers 


are large users of them. 
te and with dealers 
agencies is requested 
Send for Cat. No. 32 P. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MPG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


about business.’’ 

“*I knew you’d a weakness for land, and 
out of sheer deference to your tastes I’ve 
bought a tidy estate out of surplus profits; 
and if size and rent-roll go for anything, it’s 
about twice as big as thisof yourown. Now 
mind, I still hold to my own theory that for 
an active man, such as I am, to sink his 
money in land is sheer waste of useful capi- 
tal. But I want very much to have your 
approval, and so there’s the estate. It will 
be settled on Mary when we’re married.’’ 

‘* Where is the place?”’ 

** Buton Hall.’’ 

“Phew! I say, Thompson, you seem to 
have been doing pretty well. But just buy- 
ing the place doesn’t get you into the county, 
you know.”’ 

‘I've an intention,’’ said Tom dryly, ‘‘ of 
skipping the county and going into the 
Peerage in the course of time. I said I’d 
only bought Buton to please you.’’ 

‘* H’m, very good of you, very good of you. 
Well, stay to dinner. I suppose you’d like 


Write or call for particulars. 


1164 Broadway, New York 
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Foot-rest 


Warms and rests the feet, dries wet shoes without burn- 
ing, averts colds, protects health. Readily attachable to 
1 steam or hot water radiators by one bolt. Any one can at- 

tach it. When not in use it folds automatically inst 
radiator, out of the way and gathering more heat. Neatly 
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THAT WILL CUT 
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California : 


If you are thinking of going to the 
Coast this Winter and desire fast 
time and the best of everything 
en route, your ticket should read via 


Chicago and 
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finished in gold or silver bronze. Beoklet FRE 
$1.00 PRED H. KNAPP CO., Makers {Stemi 
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Present. 


Praia, 42 River Street, Chicago, 11. 


to go and see Mary now, and say it’s all | : << aes ed es he a ; 

right. By gad! though, to think of. your : — ane hone Ceund trom Oe finest razor steal ; North-Western Railway 
buying my girl Buton for a wedding present! structible transparent composition more beautiful § i 

I’ll have a talk with you about wool after- i thas pearl. poor Rape nes — name, ; Three fast trains daily from Chicago. 


No change of cars. Special atten- 
tion given to organizing family 
parties. Write W. B. Kniskern, 22 
Fifth Ave., Chicago, for descriptive 
pamphlets and full particulars. 
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Great Sport 
Perfect Health 


EXERCISE 


In your room with a 


“New” 
Punching Bag 


Can be mounted on 
Window,Door Frame or 
Wall. Requires space 
6x8inches. Weight 


7% lbs. Price 
complete, ad 5, 95 
livered, 
(The New Bag, $5.95) 
If not carried by dealer 
order direct df 


H. D. CRIPPEN 
52 Broadway, New York 
Write for Booklet. 


woove’ 


A high-class, 
’ self - regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- ob 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 
free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
name this magazine. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Iinois 


Room 831 A 
























Electro-Vapor 


Were used exclusively at the Pan- American Exposi- 
tion because they are the best. They are elegantly 
finished, simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes 
15 to 50 ft. $is0 and up. Send 10c. for handsome 


catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


— BOAT MPS. Att Bex P, — WIS. 








ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 
Many designs. Cheap as wood. Catalogue free. (Box R) 
Coiled __Colled Spring Fen Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 


ioe MELTS BRASS BAND 


OWN MAKE 
INSTRUMENTS. Indorsed by the 
great t Jules Levy as the best in the world. 
* 400 i FREE. 
Positively “the lowest prices on Band 
Instruments. Uniforms and Supplies of 
allkinds. Also be el Music and In- 
structions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, ORES 
89 Adams Street CHICAGO 


(Lyon & Healy ts the largest music 
house in the world.) 


ITHOUT A DOUBT Redfield’s Magazine 

is the best 5c. general monthly magazine published. 

nd 5c. in stamps or coin for a specimen number. 
Address 8OOTT F. REDFIELD, Dept. E, Smethport, Pa. 


TAE [OWA Ait LEADER 


> The ideal hatcher of America. Suc- 
ceeds wneie. sites fail. This fs the 
experience their many operators. 
White for a /ree colateres® 
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IOWA INCUBATOR COMPANY 
BOX 46, DES MOINES, IOWA 











POULTRY a Sry erat 20 


year. 
4 months’ trial, 10 ts. ge ier F 

wpe poultry bask es to . 1 reeset age 
alone 10 cents. Catalogue books free. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. ¥. 











out all over him. 
’ostler had washed down to the foundation | 
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Dan’l Borem 
The Popular American Novel 
By Bret Harte 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


For a minit I hed to ketch on to the fence to 
keep myself from fallin’. I swoony! ef he 
didn’t look like a case of measles on top o’ 


yaller fever—’cept where the harness had | 


touched him, and that was kinder stenciled 
Thar was places whar the 


color—a kind o’ chewed licorice! Then I 
knew that somebody had bin sold terrible, 
and I reckoned it might be me! But I said 
nothin’ to the ’ostler, and waited until dark, 
when I drove him over here, and put him in 
the stables—lettin’ no one see him. In the 
mornin’ Lummox comes to me, and sez he: 
‘I’m glad to see you back,’ sez he, ‘ for my 
conscience is troublin’ me about that hoss 


agreement; it looks too much like a hoss 
trade,’ sez he, ‘and I’m goin’ to send the hoss 
back.’ ‘ Mebbe your conscience,’ sezI, ‘ may 


trouble you a little more ef you’ll step this 
way;’ and with that I takes his arm and leads 
him round to the stable and brings out the 
hoss. 

‘Well, Lummox never changes ez much as 
a hair, ez he puts up his eyeglasses. ‘I’m not 
good at what’s called ‘‘ pop’ lar Art,’’ ’ sez he. 
“Is it a chromo—or your own work?’ sez 
he, critical like.’’ 

*** It’s your hoss,’ sez I. 

‘* He looks at me a minit and then drors a 
paper from his pocket. ‘ ‘This paper,’ sez he 
in his quiet way, ‘ was drored up by you and 
is a covenant to return to me a yaller hoss 
with golden mane and tail —or a hundred and 
fifty dollars. Ez I don’t see the hoss any- 
where—mebbe you’ve got the hundred and 
fifty dollars handy?’ sez he. ‘Suppose I 
hadn’t the money?’ sez I. ‘I should be 
obliged,’ sez he, ina kind o’ pained Christian- 
martyr way, ‘ter sell your hoss for two hun- 
dred, and send the money to my fr’en’.’ We 
looked at each other steddy for a minit and 
then I counts him out a hundred and fifty. 
He took the money sad-like and then sez: 
‘Mr. Borem,’ sez he, ‘this is a great morril 
lesson to us,’ and went back to the office. In 
the arternoon I called in an old hoss dealer 
that I knew and shows him Pegasus. 

‘** He wants renewin’,’ sez he. 

*** Wot’s that?’ sez I. 

‘** A few more bottles o’ that British Blonde 
Hair Dye to set him up-agin. That’s wot 
they allus do in the cirkis, whar he kem 
from.’ 

‘* Then I went back to the office and I took 
down my sign. ‘ What’s that you’re doin’?’ 
sez Lummox with a sickly kind o’ smile. 
‘ Are you goin’ out o’ the bizness?’ 

““* No, I’m only goin’ to change that sign 
from ‘‘Dan’l Borem’”’ to ‘‘ Borem and 
Lummox,’’ sez I. ‘I’ve concluded it’s 
cheaper for me to take you inter partnership 
now than to continue in this way, which 
would only end in your hevin’ to take me in 
later. I preferred to do it fust.’”? 


Vil 


A RICH man, and settled in business, John 

Lummox concluded that he would marry 
Mary Bike. With that farsighted logic which 
had always characterized him he reasoned 
that, having first met her on a liner, he 
would find her again on one if he took pas- 
sage to Europe. He did—but she was down 
on the passenger-list as Mrs. Edwin Wraggles. 
The result of their interview was given to 
Mrs. Bigsby by Dan’l Borem in his own 
dialect. 

“*Ez far as I kin see, it was like the 
Deacon’s Sunday hoss trade, bein’ all ‘ Ef it 
wassent.’ ‘Ef ye wasn’t Mrs. Wraggles,’ sez 
Lummox, sez he, ‘I’d be tellin’ ye how I’ve 
loved ye ever sense I first seed ye. Ef ye 
wasn’t Mrs. Wraggles, I’d be squeezin’ yer 
hand,’ sez he; ‘ ef ye wasn’t Mrs. Wraggles, 
I’d be askin’ ye to marry me.’ Then the gal 
ups and sez, sez she: ‘ But I ain’# Mrs. 
Wraggles,’ sez she; ‘Mrs. Wraggles is my 
sister, and couldn’t come, so I’m travelin’ on 
her ticket, and that’s how my name is 
Wraggles on the passenger-list.’ ‘ But why 
didn’t ye tell me so, at once?’ sez Lummox. 
‘ This is an episoode o’ protracted humor,’ sez 
she, ‘and /’m bound to have a show in it 
somehow!’ ’”’ 

‘“Well!’’ said Mrs. Bigsby breathlessly; 
“‘ then he did marry her?”’ 


‘““Darned ef I know. He never said so 


straight out — but that’s like Lummox.’’ 











December 7, 190% 





12 Golden Lane 


Te EG SIOSLETPLOOL IIE 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


Cte IDEAL XMAS GIFT’ 


Fen Porn ts fo aut the most particular oriter 
old by dealers ever>where 


LE Waterman Co. 


“S77 arene 


London 


ew Fork 



































If you want a Christmas present of 
character and value for man or boy, 
get an “Ingersoll.” ‘This watch has ff 
attained a reputation for reliability 
extending around the world. It has 
become the standard of all low-priced ff 
watches in America and in many other f 
countries. ‘The factory output has 
steadily increased until the production 
has reached the enormous quantity of 
two million perfect watches per year. 
There are now many millions of satis- 
fied wearers of this famous watch and 
the number is still increasing. Send 
$1.00 for a sample and see for yourself 
the greatest mechanical marvel of the 
age. Guarantee in every watch. 


Catalogue Free. 
For sale by 10,000 dealers or sent postpaid by 








MONEY MADE 


WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whenever you can get people 
to work for you without pay, 
then all the money taken in is 

it; but instead of people 
who might steal, we have an 


IRON BOX WITH A YALE LOCK 


which works the entire 24 hours 
out of every day. 

This salesman (the Iron Box) 
appeals to the stomach. More 
money, six times over, is spent 
by man, woman and child on 
their stomachs than any other 
part of the y- 

You can add MANY DOLLARS a week 
to your present income, without inter- 
tty in any way with your Eine ocenpation, and start a High- 
Class Business, A wonderful opportunity if you write to-day for 
our FREE Illustrated Catalogue of our Automatic Salted Pea- 

Nut and Candy Vending Machines. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 
225 Dearborn St. Dept. 211 Chicago, Ill. 


E. J. Vawter’s Carnations are the Best 


HOICE From the famous “ Vawter 
ALIFPFORNIA Carnation Fields,” OCEAN 
ARNATIONS PARK, CALIFORNIA 


Hardy rooted cuttings, propagated ae — heat, 
sent ibe on receipt of price. 





5 Carnation Plants 8 Canna Rulbs for . . 
5 Prince of Wales Vielets for See 8 Calla Lily Bulbs for . 


Orders filled in rotation. Order now. 
Address OCEAN PARK FLORAL Co. (Inc.), OCEAN PARK, CAL. 


The Sanitary Still 


On your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple as a tea kettle. 

dustice David J. Brewer, U. preme 
Court, writes: ‘*‘ I have used your Sanitary 
Still. It has furnished wholesome water 
and I take pleasure in recommending it 
to all who desire pure water. The Still is 
simple and easy to operate.” 

The Sani a used inthe WHIT 
HOUSE. est award at Paris Ee 
Position. wat for booklet. Durability 
unequaled, Avold cheap and flimsy Sule, 
CUPRIGRAPH 00.92 N, Green St., Chicago 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 


Sent on approval. Write for catal 
WH. V. WILLIS & (0. 134 South 1ith Sireet, Philadelphia 


2be 
be 














UNPARALLELED BARGAIN! 





This Accurate Railroad Timepiece % 65 
Regular price is from $16 to $20. _ 
Fine nickel jeweled movements. 

in wind and | Guaranteed 


4 ntly en-| for 20 years. 
graved 


jwuble case, equal in 
ance to a $50.00 Solld Gold Wai. 
,_ This Li poegren fa offer is made t. 


Woteben Diamonds, Jewelry, ete., at 
Bankrupt Sale Prices, Write at once, 
State style and size desired and we will 
send th uae express for your full 
examination. it pleases you pay 
s an $4.65 and express 
charges, otherwise not one cent. perfect timekeeper send 
it back and we will exchange or REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


KR, CHESTER FROST & CO., Dept. 8, 167 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








Mandolins and Guitars 

Sold by all First-Class * 
lers. Lead all the 
rest. Illus. Catalog No. 
48, the finest published, 
80 sigs pages, sent Frere. 

& Send 25 cts. j 





HAPPYFOOT 
HAIR INSOLES 


keep the feet warm and dry. Make walking a 
pleasure. Relieve tender, callous, perspiring 
feet or rheumatism. Do not crowd the shoe. 













ope Mac. We cee at your Squire or seer aes’ 
The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box 41, Hartford, Ct. 
SINESS 
HOME sxcenestoncrsc 
Forms, 
Sennthnea tomes teil Law, 
thorough versa 7) 
useful, M Making Education. 
ried Situations obtained our Sta- ee 
ational 
Catalog free. 
BRYANT & STRATTON 


send to us with size. Gatisfact on guaranteed. 
ing, Ofiee Work Bertnone 
st sor nartnandy attr 
ot your own MOND or ot oer Colley e gives 
tation. It will Try it. 

repu 

. "Trial lesson. 10e. 
555 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 



































KING OF r GAMES 
FOR HOME 


4 SURROWES” 
- Portable Pool and 
BILLIARD TABLE 


$15 to $27. Sizes 244 x5 and 3x6 feet. Weight 28 and 39 lbs. 


_An ident re Gift 


r libr ary Sane Res folding stand ; 
4 1a 


e es the In a ee t 
s > playing. SExt ON mua _Des tior 
equ nt, Write fer lo add 
THE g.. fT. BURROWES cO., 133 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 
New bg moh Broadway San Francisco, 402 Battery neg 
Also largest manufactu urers in world Fine 2 
der, We 


A 
Few 
Choice 
Pieces 
of 
Exquisite 


NO. 457 121m. FLOWER CENTRE 
EMPRESS PATTERN 


Cut <<, 
Glass * 


| 
add an elegance to the table service which | 
nothing else can give. 


‘‘Things Beautiful’’ 


A handsomely illustrated book, gives a complete de- 
scription of the pieces shown in illustrations aud 
many other exclusive Libbey de- Libbey Cut Glass can 
signs, together with prices and enlyhefoundatthebest | 
much valuable information re- dealers in each elty and 


li the care i t 
of-Cat Gites, Sets Mat en Libbey | 
The Libbey Glass Compagyy 
Dept. M, Toledo, Ohio * “Lon every | 


NO. 21) Gin. BOWL 


NO. 292 10m VASE AZTEC PATTERN 


PRISM PATTERN 

















Good Work 
Durability 
Simplicity 
Speed 





ARE THE 


Four Pillars of Strength 


which support the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


You will find them in every Remington 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS @® BENEDICT 


327 Broadway, New York 













The DISCOVERY of the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Brought happiness 
to thousands. 


fomas Edison 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO 


Nine Styles from $10.00 to $100.00 





Modern Times Have Not Produced Its 
Equal for Amasement and Instruction 


Catalogues at All Dealers. 


National Phonograph Co. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 135 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 144 Wabash Avenue 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
15 Cedar Street, New York 



































Amid the festivities of Christmas-tide one often 
finds the greatest charm of picture taking. The children, the children’s 
tree, the visit at the old home, the flash-light at an evening gathering, 
the merry sleighing party, the home portraits of one’s friends—all these 
offer subjects that have a personal interest, that one cherishes more highly 





as the years go by. 


“KODAK” Stands for all that is 
Best in Photography. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $75.00. : EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


BROWNIE CAMERAS, $1 and $2. 
Christmas Booklet, free at the Rochester, N.Y. 


dealers or by mail. 








